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By MARIA PARLOA. 
SECOND MORNING. 


UESDAY morning the first work in the 
kitchen was the preparation of the break- 
fast. The fire was made, the ashes taken 
from the range, the range brushed off and 

then wiped with a damp cloth. Next, the water was 
allowed to run from the cold-water faucet for ten 
minutes. This was to insure against all traces of 
lead the water that wasto be used. It often happens 
that water which has stood in lead pipes several 
hours will have lead in it; therefore, one cannot be 
too careful in seeing to it that all such water is either 
drawn off or pumped out (if a pump be used), before 
any is taken for cooking or drinking purposes. The 
teakettle was rinsed, filled, and placed on the fire. 
The next step was to put a pint of water into a small 
granite ware saucepan. This pan was then covered 
and placed on a hot part of the range. The draughts 
of the range were now attended to, that the fire 
might burn steadily and evenly and the oven be 
heated in time for corn cake and the potatoes au 
gratin. 

The breakfast dishes were putin the warm oven to 
heat. The materials and utensils for the various 
articles that were to be cooked were placed on the 
kitchen table. By this time the pint of water in the 
saucepan was boiling, so 1 made some wheat-germ 
mush. Into the boiling water was put half a tea- 
spoonful of salt ; then half a cupful of wheat germ was 
slowly sprinkled into it, using the left hand for 
sprinkling the meal and the right for stirring the 
mush continually while the meal was falling. This 
is the only way to prevent lumping. Now the mush 
was beaten thoroughly, to make it perfectly smooth. 
The spoon was taken out and the cover put on the 
saucepan, which was then set on a small iron ring on 
a part of the range where the mush would bubble 
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all the time, but there would be no danger of burning. 
It was stirred twice while cooking. When breakfast 
time came, the mush was poured into a warm dish 
and served with milk. Simple as the preparation of 
this dish of mush is, I find it can be easily spoiled 
by a disregard of the directions, the use of a little 
too much meal, or too large a saucepan, or cooking 
it too rapidly, all tending to make it thick; and in 
the case of using too much meal, not only will the 
mush be very thick, but it will also have an under- 
cooked taste. ‘This is true of all kinds of mush. 
Spider Corn Cake. 

Spider corn cake was the next dish made. A smail 
short-handled, castiron frying pan was put on the top ot 
the range to heat. Into a mixing bowl were sifted three- 
fourths of a cupful of corn meal and one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. A scant half-teaspoonful of soda was put into 
half a cupful of sweet milk, stirring well to dissolve the 
soda. The cup was then filled with sour milk. This milk 
and soda and one well-beaten ¢gg were added to the dry 
ingredients in the bowl, and the entire mixture was well 
beaten. One tablespoonful of butter was put inthe hot 
frying pan, sidesand bottom being well greased with it; 
then the batter was poured into it; next half a cup 
ful of sweet milk was poured slowly and gently over the 
batter inthe pan. ([t must not be stirred). The pan was 
now put into a moderate oven and the corn cake baked 
for half an hour. When it was done a large plate was 
placed on top of the pan, and plate and pan were turned 
over simultaneously. Another warm plate was now 
placed on the cake and both plates turned over simul- 
taneously. The top plate was removed, leaving the cake 
right side up and perfectly whole. Sometimes the cake 
can be slipped out of the pan, but there is danger of 
breaking it when removing it in this manner. One must 
remember that the handle of the frying pan is very hot, 
and a thick towel or holder should be used. 

The potatoes au gratin were put in the oven ten 
minutes after the spider corn cake, and were ready 
to go on the table in twenty minutes after the time 
the corn cake was done. 

While the potatoes and corn cake were cooking, 
the bread was cut for toast and placed in the toaster. 
The chops were placed in the broiler, and the coffee 
was made. Twelve minutes before the corn cake 
and potatoes were done the covers were removed 
from the fire, all the draughts opened, and the chops 
put over the coals to broil. They were an inch thick 
and were cooked nine minutes, being turned almost 
constantly. While cooking they were dredged with 
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salt, and when taken from the fire a little pep- 


per was sprinkled over them. They were then 
placed on a warm dish and about one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of butter put oneach one. The chops 
were hot enough to melt the butter. I never melt 
butter to spread on meat or fish. This is a ruin- 
ous practice. 

The dish was set on the shelf over the range and a 
hot cover placed over it. It spoils a steak or chop to 
be put in the oven after the butter is put on it. The 
warm plates and the food were now placed on the 
table. The toast was not made until all had been 
seated at the table and helped to meat, potatoes, and 
corn bread. When it was made it was placed in a 
warm napkin and on a warm plate. At another 
time I will speak more fully of toast and coffee. 

After breakfast, the luncheon and dinner and the 
breakfast for the next day were arranged. I found 
that there was still a good deal of meat on the beef 
bones; also a cupful of mashed potato. The half 
loaf of brown bread was still on hand. I therefore 
decided not to order fresh meat or fish for this day, 
making the cold roast beef answer for luncheon and 
dinner. 

When we have roast beef, one of the things the 
family looks forward to with pleasure is the stew that 
comes at the end. Many housekeepers say that a 
roast of beef or mutton is a drug on their hands when 
cold. It is quite the contrary with me, not a scrap 
being wasted, when I can personally attend to the 
matter. It is well basted while being roasted, and is 
cooked rare. I have sharp knives for carving, and 
smooth thin slices are cut off, leaving a shapely cut 
when the roast is taken from the table. The next day 
we have it cold for dinner, serving first a soup. Hot 
vegetables are provided with the meat, the potato 
being either mashed or baked. In winter a hot 
dessert is nearly always served when we have cold 
meat fordinner. The balance of the cold meat is 
warmed over in one of many ways, some of which 
will be described in these articles. Let it be under- 
stood now that nearly all kinds of cold meat can be 
used in the same manner as beef. 

For luncheon I planned to have meat-and-potato 
croquettes, stewed tomatoes, bread and butter, hot 
molasses gingerbread, tea; for dinner there were to 
be beef stew with dumplings, canned corn, lettuce 
salad, apple tapioca pudding ; for breakfast the next 
day, oatmeal mush ; breaded sausages, steamed brown 
bread, baked potatoes, toast, coffee. 

Croquettes. 

For the croquettes, enough cold beef to make a cupful 
was chopped fine. To this was added tke cupful of cold 
mashed potatoes, one teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth 
of a saltspoonful of pepper. Into a frying pan, which was 
placed on the fire, were put half a cupful of milk and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. When this boiled up the meat 
and potato were added, stirring well. An egg was beaten 


‘and stirred into this mixture, to be cooked for one 


minute, the mixture being stirred all the while. It was 
now poured ona platter and set away to cool. When 
thoroughly chilled it was shaped into little cylinders 


about three inches long. A bread board was lightly 
sprinkled with dried, pounded and sifted bread crumbs. 
The cylinders were rdlled on this to give them perfect 
shape. When all were ready one egg and a table spoon- 
ful of milk were beaten together inasoup plate. The 
croquettes were placed, one at a time, in the plate and the 
beaten egg was poured over them with a spoon, every 
part being covered with it. A broad-bladed knife was 
now slipped under the croquette, which was then rolled 
on a thick bed of crumbs. It is important that every 
particle of the surface of the croquette should be cov- 
ered with the egg and crumbs. When all were breaded 
they were placed ona plate and put in a cool place until 
it was time to cook them. 


At luncheon time they were put in a frying basket 
and plunged in fat so hot that blue smoke was 
rising from the center. They were cooked two 
minutes and then taken from the basket and laid on 
brown paper for one minute, to drain. 

Cold boiled rice or hominy can be substituted for 
the mashed potato in the croquettes. The hominy 
must be the fine kind, sold as breakfast hominy 
or grits. 

The fat for frying may be lard and drippings, 
all lard, or cotton seed oil. It can be used doz- 
ens of times, and to fry almost anything except 
doughnuts. It must, however, be strained through 
a piece of cheese cloth each time it is used. There 
must always be enough fat to cover the article 
to be fried. 

At the first glance it may seem that this is 
an extravagant mode of frying. On the con- 
trary, it is by far the most economical, healthful, and 
easy mode. 

Breaded Sausages. 

After breading the croquettes, there was enough egg 
left to bread the sausages (a large egg being used). Six 
small sausages were pricked with a fork. They were 
then rolled in the bread crumbs, that their surfaces might 
be roughened, so that the egg would cling to them. They 
were dropped into the plate, one at a time, covered with 
egg and then rolled in the bread crumbs. They were 
placed ona plate and set inacool place until morning, 
when they were put in the basket and fried the same as 
the croquettes, save that they are cooked for seven 
minutes instead of two. 

Beef Stew. 

Every particle of fat was cutfrom the meat and bones 
of the cold roast. This was put ina frying panand on 
the fire, where it cooked slowly. When all the fat was 
extracted from the fibre it was strained into a jar kept for 
this purpose. The bones were placed in a stewpan that 
would hold about five quarts. There was about a pound 
and a quarter of solid meat, which was cut into small 
pieces and put in the kettle with the bones. From the 
pan where the beef fat was being rendered five table- 
spoonfuls of the liquid fat was taken and put into another 
frying pan. Into this pan were put onelarge onion, cut 


‘fine, and two tablespoonfuls each of minced carrot and 


celery. These vegetables were cooked slowly for half an 
hour, then the pan was drawn forward where they cooked 
rapidly for three minutes.’ This was to separate the 
fat from the vegetables. The latter were now drawn 
to one side and all the fat pressed from them; they were 
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ful and a half of flour was put into the fat remaining 
in the pan and stirred over the hot fire until smooth 
and brown. The pan was now drawn back and half a 
pint of cold water was gradually added, the mixture 
being stirred all the time. When this was smooth, 
a pint of boiling water was added, and all was boiled 
for five minutes. This mixture was added to the meat 
and bones, also two level teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. The stew was 
now ready to be cooked for dinner. It was set away 
in a cool place. 


Dinner comes at six. At three o’clock the stew 
was placed on the fire, and stirred occasionally until 
it boiled. It was then set back where it just bubbled 
until a quarter past five, when a pint anda half of 
sliced potatoes were stirred into it. ‘The saucepan 
was then drawn forward where the contents wouid 
begin to boil again. 

Dumplings. 

The dumplings were made ata quarter of six. Into 
one cupful of flour was stirred one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt and halfa 
teaspoonful of sugar. These ingredients were mixed 
well and sifted intoa bowl. The dry mixture was wet 
with about one-third of a cupful of milk, stirred intoa 
smooth ball, rolled on the board down to about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, and cut into small cakes. 
The stew was placed where it would cook rapidly. It 
was stirred well from the bottom and the dumplings were 
dropped in, care being taken to have them lie flat and not 
touch each other The cover was put on the stewpan, 
and the dumplings were cooked just ten minutes—no 
more, no less. This is the secret of alight dumpling 
(provided, of course, the right proportions of ingre- 
dients have been used): that they are not cooked too 
short a time, in which case they would be doughy; 
nor cooked too much, in which case they become as 
heavy as lead. The dumplings were taken up on a 
plate; the stew turned on a warm platter, the bones 
being removed, of course. The dumplings were arranged 
around the stew. 

Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Apple tapioca pudding was made in the morning 
and warmed for dinner. It is always better for being 
baked several hours before it is used. The previous 
night half a cupful of tapioca was soaked in three cup- 
fuls of cold water. In the morning the tapioca and the 
water in which it was soaked were put in the double 
boiler on the fire, the tapioca to be cooked for one hour. 
At the end of this time there were stirred into it halfa 
teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and a heaping quart of pared, 
quartered and cored tart apples. 

‘This mixture was turned into a buttered pudding 
dish and baked in a moderate oven for an hour and a 
quarter. When taken from the oven it was very thin, 
but after standing a few hours it became thick. It 
will not grow so thin again, no matter how hot it may 
be made. This was heated at dinner time and served 
with sugar and cream. It is a rather large pudding 
for three people, but as it is delicious cold or hot, 
I always serve what remains the next day, either for 
luncheon or dinner. 
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MRS. JEROME’S SIDEBOARD. 


EROME’S wife has wanted a sideboard for some 
time, and, keeping in mind the encouraging 
motto of “ All things come to him that waits,” 
she has waited, and waited, and as her faith in 

this good old saying has been much weakened by 
this waiting, she finally decided to accept a substi- 
tute, and went to a furniture factory and bought the 
lower part of a soft-wood bureau in the white. It had 
three drawers. The top one she had divided @ /a the 
regulation sideboards, and lined with canton flannel. 
Six antique brass draw pulls were purchased, and a 
can of prepared stain, which transformed the plebian 
soft- wood bureau into an antique oak sideboard. 
Over this she put one of the hanging bookshelves 
which can be bought anywhere for from 50 to 75 
cents. It fastened with hooks to the wall, so was 
perfectly secure. This was finished with the same 
stain. Small brass hooks were put in front of one 
shelf to hang her pretty after-dinner coffeecups on, 
and filled the shelves with odd and pretty things in 
china. One of her drawn-work linen covers was laid 
on the top of the bureau, and when her wedding gifts 
of silver and glass wefe arranged on this, you would 
never stop to think that this was a common bureau 
masquerading as a Louis XVI. sideboard. 

—H. M. H. 


Original in Goop 
A REOIPE FOR SLEIGHING. 


Two parts of snow to one of ice, 
And three of pleasant weather, 

A lot of stars and trees and sky, 
All jumbled up together ; 

One horse, one sleigh, a country way, 
Some bells with lots of jingle, 

And just enough of frost and wind 
‘To make the fingers tingle. 


Of boys and girls take just a pair, 
Too many do not venture, 
** Enough is as good as a feast,’’ and more 
Brings debt and a debenture ; 
Of rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, 
Take each an equal potion ; 
Fresh tongue, with spice, is also nice— 
A lively Yankee notion. 


Hot bricks or soapstone, heavy wraps, 

Two nice warm robes for dressing, 
A half-oblivious note of time, 

While tender words expressing. 
Then for a dash of sentiment, 

Two cheeks with bloom and beauty, 
Mix all together carefully, 

And then—well, do your duty. 


This recipe will kill or cure, 
If shaken well when taken, 
But don’t too oft repeat the dose, 
If you would save your bacon; 
**Too much of a good thing is bad,” 
To quote an ancient saying, 
So use discretion when you take 
This recipe for sleighing. 
—Mortimer C. Brown, 


1891. 
then put into the kettle with the meat. A tablespoon- [iy ae 
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ARE ALL THE LITTLE ONES HOUSED TO-NIGHT? 


There’s a storm abroad on land and sea, 
The stars are veiled, and in ecstasy 

The white snow whirls in cruel glee, 
The breath from the north cuts icily! 


Ah, the glowing grate is good to see, 
The silken curtains drawn cozily, 

The shaded lights—a faint perfume 
Comes from the rarest plants in bloom. 


“‘ Born to the purple,” whence my right? 
Ts it well with my brother and sister to-night ? 


In this ‘“‘ snowy dove-cote ” my babies fair, 
Warmly cuddled ‘neath laces rare, 
Strong-limbed and rosy, weary with play, 

Are sweetly sleeping the night away. 

As in rapture of love I gaze on them there, 

My heart stat.ds still with a fearful care: 

Is the sign on my lintel—the blood stain there— 
Will the Angel of Death heed the sign and spare? 


Peace, foolish heart!—sleep my doves, 
Safe in your snowy cotes—sleep my loves! 


The storm is sobbing and shuddering round, 
The snow lies deep on the icy ground, 
My book is unread, my mind distrait, 
In a sad unrest doth my soul abound, 
I draw my chair to the fire bright— 
Are all the little ones housed to-night ? 
—W. B. Cossitt. 
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THAT DAUGHTER OF MINE. 


WuosE DAUGHTER WAS NAMED ‘‘ DANIEL” AND ‘‘ BENJAMIN,” 
SO2k HE unsatisfied yearning of my life 
was to possess a male relative. 
My father died before I was born: 
my grandfathers, paternal and 
maternal, one before I was born, 
the other before I was old 
enough to remember him. My 
father had but one brother, who 
died in infancy; my mother had 
but one, and he went West, and 
there died, ere I was old enough 
to put into execution my often 
contemplated plan of equipping 
myself with a pair of very high top boots, two 
revolvers and a bowie-knife, and running away to 
join him on his cattle ranch, some knowledge of 
which I had gleaned from overhearing mother and 
Aunt Rachel read his letters. As they never read 
these letters to me, except in fragments, the fancy 
crept into my head that by some intuition they had 
fathomed my wild design, and thought to thwart it or 
drive it out of my mind by keeping from me, as much 
as possible, all knowledge of my Uncle John and his 
mode of life. In after years I learned that Uncle 
John had gone to lead a sort of hermit’s life in the 
West because of disappointed love, and it was this 
that caused mother and Aunt Rachel to speak of 
him in those low, sympathetic tones which, to me, 
having an air of mystery and secrecy, whetted my 


curiosity, and made me all the more determined to 
seek him at the first opportunity. More than once I 
should have set out on my bold design, had I not 
lacked the means for equipping myself, as I thought 
so perilous a journey demanded ; but high top boots, 
bowie-knives and revolvers cost money—more money 
than I ever found in my little purse at once—and I 
could not make up my mind to hazard my safety 
on so uncertain an expedition without those de- 
fensive accessories. 

Once I denied myself sweetmeats and nuts for two 
whole weeks, and sold my top and marbles in a lot for 
fifteen cents, after which transaction I counted my 
little hoard of small coins and found that I had 
ninety-five cents. With a palpitating heart I asked 
Bob, the boy-of-all-work, who served my mother’s 
modest establishment, how much he thought it 
would take to buy a revolver. Bob scratched his 
head, shut one eye, walked round the horse he was 
currying, and finally said: 

“Well, I reckon you might get a pretty good plug 
of a one for seven dollars. I don’t say there ain’t 
cheaper ones, nor that you mightn’t get a second- 
hander for less; but if a fellow wanted one for bears 
and Injuns, one that hit the mark every pop, and never 
missed fire, I’d say seven dollars was the least.” 

He spoke with such an air of assurance, and I was 
so impressed with his apparent knowledge of the 
subject, I did not dream of doubting the correctness 
of his opinion; but, oh, what a downfall of my hopes 
was there! Seven dollars for one revolver! and I 
had ninety-five cents! As bears and Indians were 
just the game I had been contemplating, I should 
feel no security in arming myself with anything short 
of the best; so I had, once more, to defer my long 
projected journey till some indefinite and more pros- 
perous period, 

This was in the time when I wore knickerbockers; 
ere I reached the dignity of “long pants” poor 
Uncle John had gone to join the waiting host of my 
male relatives in that land whence none return. 

It seemed to me in those days, though I could not 
have expressed my belief in just these words, that 
my female relatives had been increasing, all along 
down the ages, in adverse ratio as my male relatives 
diminished in numbers. Certain it was, I had two 
grandmothers, five maiden aunts, two widowed aunts 
and three female cousins, all of whom sometimes 
congregated at once under my mother’s roof. On 
such occasions I was lectured and badgered until I 
became quite miserable. One occasion I shall never 
forget. My relatives were assembled in force to 
celebrate some one’s birthday or something. It 
was a beautiful summer day, and I was out on the 
lawn turning somersalts and standing on my head, 
for the delectation of my cousin Blanche, when Aunt 
Rachel came suddenly upon us. 

“Clarence Archibald Withington!” said she; 
“T am shocked at you,” raising her hands, with an 
expression of mingled horror and disgust. ‘ Cannot 
you find any more genteel way than that of entertain- 
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to see me standing that way?” 

Never having considered the question, I was 
wholly unprepared to answer, so I hung my head and 
was silent. 

‘No wonder you are ashamed,” continued she. 
* You ought to go and hide till you can think of some 
more becoming way of conducting yourself. Here 
Blanche, come with me, and let us punish the naughty 
boy by leaving him to his own bad company,” con- 
tinued she, taking the reluctant Blanche by the hand 
and leading her toward the house. 

My cousins, Florence and Stella, were as prim and 
staid as two little statues, and I detested them 
cordially; but Blanche, being something of a little 
tomboy, was the one ray of sunshine along my 
shaded existence, or the one companionable being 
imong the host of my female relatives. I felt very 
lonely and miserable as she was led away, so I 
thought I would act on my good aunt’s suggestion 
and go and hide myself. 

Down at the back of the garden there was an old 
gnarled apple-tree, quite easy to climb, up among 
the thick foliage of which, in the hollow of a crooked 
limb, about nine feet from the ground, I had con- 
structed, with the aid of some bits of rope and pawpaw 
bark, a secure and comfortable seat. To this seat I 
would often repair, when in a sad or pensive mood, 
and, closing my eyes, imagine myself a sort of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the dreaded cannibals of whose island— 
and my imaginary island was never without its can- 
nibals—were all females, and very voracious. 

Mother had read mie the tale of Crusoe, and I hada 
monosyllable edition of my own, which I had learned 
to read with tolerable ease, and in which I took much 
delight. This cherished volume was often my com- 
panion when I repaired to my aerial roost ; but on the 
present occasion I was too much hurt to think of 
consoling my feelings by perusing again the haps 
and mishaps of my favorite hero. I felt that I was 
quite as much of a castaway as any Crusoe, and 
much more to be commiserated, as my situation 
lacked the novelty of adventure to make it interest- 
ing. I would have hailed with rapture any unseen 
power that could have plucked up my favorite tree 
and set it in the midst of adesert island. But I was 
forced to content myself with shutting my eyes and 
imagining all sorts of menacing horrors, against which, 
with the scantiest materials and the greatest exertion, 
I had successfully fortified my position. There was 
such a satisfaction in this fancied security against a 
fancied danger that, together with the gentle swaying 
motion of my lofty seat, it lulled my perturbed spirits 
at last, and I must have fallen asleep. Whether I had 
slept minutes or hours I could not have told, when J 
became vaguely conscious of voices near. With a 
rushing sense of danger came the thought of the can- 
nibals. Instinctively I threw up my hands and 
sprang forward, lost my balance and fell out of my 
seat. After falling what seemed a very great dis- 
tance, though it was only about five feet, my jacket 


caught on a little snag and arrested my downward 
tendency. 

“ Friday, Friday!” I sereamed, not yet fully con- 
scious of my real situation; but I was wide enough 
awake by the time Aunt Rachel had unhooked me 
from the snag and with a not too gentle shake set 
me on my feet. 

““What does the child mean by screaming Friday 
when he must know it is Tuesday ?” said she. 

“Yes, and what does he mean by perching himself 
up in a tree to go to sleep and fal] out?” asked Aunt 
Jane, who accompanied her. ‘“ What sort of an 
arrangement is it he has built up there, any way? it 
looks like a veritable crow’s-nest.” 

“Tt’s a manikin’s nest where a bad boy goes to 
hatch mischief,” said Aunt Rachel. 

I did not know the meaning of manikin, and 
supposed it meant something exceedingly wicked. 

“T wonder if Esther knows of this. Boy, does 
your mother know of that—that whatever you call it 
that you have built up there in that tree?” asked 
Aunt Jane. 

“Tt isn’t at all likely that she does; but I intend that 
she shall know of it at once. I want her to see 
where her precious chicken is in the habit of roosting, 
to fall and break his neck,” said Aunt Rachel. 

Just then she looked up and saw my cousin 
Florence coming. 

“Florence, dear,” said she, “run back to the 
house and tell your Aunt Esther to come down here 
at once. We've found the culprit. To think that he 
should have us searching all over the place for him, 
and his mother half out of her wits about him, 
and hima sitting up in a tree,” and she emphasized 
the words as though sitting in a tree were the most 
deadly offence a boy could commit against the peace 
of his relatives. 

Florence’s message soon brought my mother, who 
came, followed by four more aunts, and my two 
grandmothers, the three female cousins bringing 
up the rear. 

“Is my precious boy hurt?” cried my mother in 
an agitated voice as she drew near. 

““No, more’s the pity,” snapped Aunt Rachel. 
“TI just wanted you to see that what-you-may-call-it 
up there in the tree. It’s a thousand wonders he did 
not break his neck when he fell out of it a moment 
ago. You are no true mother if you don’t have it 
down from there at once.” ‘ 

This aroused me from the apathy into which my 
sudden disaster had thrown me, for the lofty seat in 
which I had passed so many quietly happy hours, 
with my own fantastic thoughts for company, was 
very dear to me. ; 

“Oh, mother, please don’t have it down!” I 
pleaded. “I have been up there so many, many 
times and never fell before. I know I fell this time, 
but I am not a bit hurt; and I never should have 
fallen if I had not been frightened at Aunt Rachel 
and Aunt Jane. I heard them talking and thought 
they were cannibals.” 
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“ Heard your aunts talking and thought they were 
cannibals! Why, I am perfectly astonished! What 
does the child mean? What rubbish have you been 
getting into your head, Archibald, that you should have 
such strange fancies?” said Grandma Withington. 

Fearing that any explanation I might be able to 
give concerning the train of fancies that had brought 
me to this unflattering conclusion would only in- 
volve me in deeper disgrace, and perhaps be the 
means of depriving me of my beloved volume of 
Crusoe, I held my peace; but I turned such a plead- 
ing face to my mother that I think she would have 
spared my aerial seat, had she been able to resist the 
united veto of my female relatives. 

“My son, I fear it will have to be taken down,” 
said she hesitatingly. ‘I will see that Bob attends 
to it soon.” 

“You had better have him attend to it now,” said 
Aunt Rachei. “ Procrastination is the—the ruination 
of children, especially of boys; and I’ll not leave the 
spot till Bob comes and cuts the whole thing down.” 

“T think some folks had better mind their own 
business,” said I, plucking courage from my mother’s 
seeming indecision. 

“Just listen to his impudence! after hiding away 
and having us searching the place over, and fright- 
ened half out of our wits about him!” said my aunt. 

. “You told me to go and hide,” I retorted, my 
courage rising with my anger. 

But of what use to me were my courage and my 
anger? They only served to place me in deeper dis- 
grace. I might as well have tried to turn the current 
of the Mississippi as to turn my female relatives from 
a combined purpose, especially if it tended to my 
correction. It was their opinion in those days that I 
needed a great deal of correction. 

As I might have foreseen, the result was that Bob 
was called then and there and my beloved perch 
lopped off and cast to the earth, and not without some 
show of reason, as I am willing now to admit; but to 
my childish fancy the act seemed one of pure spite, 
and adesire to rob me of a harmless pleasure, and as 
such I felt to resent it. 

Overcome by the enemy and my fortifications de- 
stroyed, I had no choice but to follow meekly to the 
house in the train of my conquerors. My bosom 
swelling with impotent wrath, I walked silently, 
sullenly in the rear of all, except my two aunts, Jane 
and Rachel, who had lingered behind to make sure 
that the crooked limb which had formed so admirable 
a base for my novel perch was quite dissevered from 
its parent trunk. 

“Esther has not firmness enough to train a boy 
properly. If left to herself she would ruin the child 
beyond redemption,” I heard Aunt Rachel say. 

“What a pity it is that he is not a girl,” said Aunt 
Jane. 

“Yes, such a pity,” returned Aunt Rachel. “ There 
is some satisfaction in girls; but boys are a per- 
petual torment from the cradle to the grave.” 

However much they might deplore the fact, I was 
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not agirl, and I felt a fierce pleasure in knowing 
that it was not in their power to make agirl of me. 
I was a boy, and a boy I should remain, in spite of 
them. I had come, at last, to feel assured of that fact. 

I say, at last, because there had been a time when 
my childish brain was racked with the fear that they 
might discover some mode of accomplishing this 
much desired transformation in my sex. One of the 
first incidents that impressed itself on my memory 
was fixed there by hearing my Aunt Ruth express 
the wish that she could make a girl of me. She and 
Aunt Mary were sitting together in my mother’s room, 
and I was playing with some blocks on the floor. 

““ How I do wish he was a girl ! ” said she. 

“Yes; so do I,” returned Aunt Mary. 

“What a dear, cunning little thing he would be, 
with his pretty yellow curls.” 

“Yes; and such sweet little dresses as we could 
make for him,” said Aunt Ruth. “I don’t see,” 
continued she, “ why they don’t invent some way of 
making girls out of boys. It would be worth more to 
humanity then all their old doctor stuffs. If ever 
there is such an invention, I will carry Archie off and 
have a girl made of him, at once. Yes, I will, you 
little dear.” The last, to me, as she pounced down 
upon me, lifted me high in her arms and kissed me. 

Usually this would have been the signal fora game 
of romps, for I was fond of Aunt Ruth; but now, to 
her surprise, I shrank tremblingly from her and ran 
sobbing into the next room; nor would I afterward 
permit myself to be for a moment alone with her, if 
I could avoid it, lest at any time, having heard of the 
much desired invention, she should sieze upon and 
bear me away, that its transforming powers might be 
executed on my person. 

Of course, Aunt Ruth was talking the sheeresr 
nonsense. ‘Though her words were prompted, no 
doubt, by a real wish, I think she would have sup- 
pressed them had she dreamed of the terror they 
would awaken in my baby breast; for I am certain 
that at that time she loved me, boy though I was. 

Though little more than an infant, I was vaguely 
conscious, perhaps proudly so, that I should some- 
time be aman; and now to be made agirl! It was 
a thought distressing beyond expression. I could 
sooner have consented to be transformed into any 
other living animal. 

Added to all the resi, I suffered no small bereave- 
ment in the loss of Aunt Ruth’s companionship. 
She was not more than fifteen at the time, the 
youngest, most affectionate of all my aunts, conse- 
quently, the most beloved. Some of the happiest 
hours of my life had been those I had spent toddling 
about the fields and woods, my hand clasped in hers, 
or when too tired to walk farther, borne along in her 
strong young arms. Naturally, my sudden and un- 
accountable aversion to my favorite aunt could not 
pass without notice, and comment, among my rela- 
tives; and I am certain that that and subsequent 
incidents led them to regard me as a strange, un- 
natural, if not a wicked child. 
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With a reticence born and nurtured of the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of grown up society in which I 
lived, and strengthened now by fear, when ques- 
tioned as to my sudden change of demeanor toward 
Aunt Ruth, I maintained a stubborn silence, which I 
know, now, must have seemed strange in one so 
young. Alas! for those early impressions. How 
they form us tor all time! I have a warm heart and 
the readiest sympathies, but all my life I have been 
regarded as cold and proud because I am inclined to 
be reserved and uncommunicative. I would fain be 
different, but these qualities, taking root in my baby 
breast, grew to be second nature with me. 

If I had been left alone with my mother, orif I had 
had companions suited to my age, I might have been 
a different child and might to-day be a different man ; 
but until I was nine years old, when I was for the 
first time sent to school, I had never played with a 
boy in my life. 

I used to long, in those days, for a brother, with a 
desire so absorbing that it possessed my being, and 
became a positive anguish; and this unsatisfied 
yearning bred strange conceits in my brain, which 
resulted in bringing me into deeper disgrace with my 
relatives. Sometimes I stole away in secret, and 
setting up dry sticks, invested them with names and 
personalities, and communed with them. I made of 
them brothers, cousins, play-fellows, fairies, goblins 
or what I would. At times they took the characters 
of cannibals, and I apostrophized them on the wicked- 
ness of eating tender little boys in preference to 
tough old aunts and grandmothers. I had my bed 
in those days in a tiny bit of a room, not much 
larger than a closet, opening out of my mother’s 
room, and here, oh, happy conceit! from out the 
mystic treasures of my brain, one night a brother 
was born to me. 

It was a warm summer night, the moonlight stole 
softly through the muslin-draped window. I was 
lying on my back, the cover thrown down, my right 
knee drawn up and clasped about with my hands, 
when suddenly the thought flashed upon me that I 
would name that knee Daniel, and it should be my 
brother. 

My admiration for the name of Daniel came of 
hearing the story of the prophet who so boldly 
defied the king, and so bravely slew the lions; for it 
was my fixed belief that he had saved himself only 
by slaying the lions, and I refused to give credence 
to the popular version of the story. I slipped softly 
out of bed, got a little jacket and cap of my own, 
slipped back again, drew up my knee, buttoned the 
jacket about it, set the cap upon it, embraced it with 
my two hands, whispered softly, ‘“‘ Dear, dear brother 
Daniel,” and from that time on, for more than a year, 
Daniel became my inseparable companion. If I 
chanced to hurt that knee I caressed it, grieving not 
for my own hurt, but for the pain of my brother. I 
abandoned the dry sticks, except as goblins and 
cannibals, and hoarded the pleasures and griefs of 
the day, to be poured at night into Daniel’s sympa- 


thetic ear. I contracted the habit of retiring early 
that I might have the longer time to commune with 
my brother, and for once in my life won the commen- 
dation of my relatives. 

My communications to Daniel were generally de- 
livered in the softest of whispers, but alas, unfortu- 
nate me! One night, owing to unusual excitement 
from having found a bird’s-nest during the day, I 
addressed him aloud, thus attracting che attention of 
the occupants of the next room. Aunt Jane, Aunt 
Rachel and both my grandmothers were with us at 
the time, and, as was their wont, had congregated in 
my mother’s room to spend the evening. 

“ Archie,” called my mother, “‘ what are you tabk- 
ing about? Are you dreaming dear?” 

Unconscious of having spoken aloud, her question 
startled me. 

“T’m talking to Daniel,” said I, right out, before I 
thought. 

“Talking to Daniel?” said she, inatone of sur- 
prise. “Thechild must be out of his head.” 

In amoment I was on my guard. [I flung the cap 
and jacket on the floor, slipped my knee under the 
cover and prepared to feign sleep; but too late, for 
Aunt Rachel was standing near the door and had 
seen it all. 

“Well, of all the strange children I ever saw!” 
said she. “If he didn’t have his knee dressed up 
like a little boy and lying there talking toit! I do 
believe the child is losing his wits, if he ever had any.”’ 

At this they all surrounded, and began questioning 
me as to what ever possessed me to do so strange a 
thing, and demanding to know if I had really lost 
my wits; but I tucked my head under the cover and 
refused to answer, leaving them to make their own 
deductions from circumstantial evidence and Aunt 
Rachel’s testimony. I knew, whatever I might say, 
there would be but one result from their discovery. I 
would be reprimanded and forbidden to do so again, 
which I accordingly was; then, hanging the cap and 
jacket on a peg, they bade*me, in severe chorus, to 
“go to sleep immediately,” withdrew and left me, 
the most lonely and forlorn little mortal that ever 
mourned the tragedy of fate. The door was slightly 
ajar and I heard my mother say: 

“If the child finds any pleasure in talking to his 
knee, why not let him do it?” 

“Let him doit!’ sniffed Aunt Rachel. ‘“ Would 
you let him become a gibbering idiot, and interpose 
no authority to prevent? Esther Withington, if you 
were left to yourself with that child he would be 
ruined, just tetotally ruined.” 

I felt that nothing would give me such infinite 
satisfaction as to be ruined. However disastrous 
the result, I longed to experience the process; but it 
had always been my mother’s way to yield to the 
dictates of this elder sister. I heard her sigh, but 
she said no more. That night I bathed my pillow 
in tears, tears of real sorrow for the loss of my 
brother Daniel, and it was many days ere I ceased to 
mourn him, for at that time my bereavement seemed 
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as real as if I had had an actual brother and had lost 
him. Even to this day the idea of my brother Daniel 
seems a part of the reality of that long-ago past. 

Such were the quaint fancies that emanated from 
my childish brain, and which often brought me to 
grief and disgraced me in the eyes of my relatives; 
yet I doubt that I was more whimsical than many 
another child would be under like conditions. I do 
not think my relatives meant to be unkind to me; 
not even Aunt Rachel, the severest of them all ; but 
standing in constant awe of their displeasure, and 
knowing that they had never forgiven me for being a 
boy, I became more and more silent, secretive and 
retiring, and dwelt more and more in a little world 
of my own, surrounded by the creatures of my im- 
agination ; traits of mind and habit which rendered 
me still more repellant to those who could not un- 
derstand that they were but the outgrowth of that 
repression which denied my childhood the ebullition 
natural to that spontaneous age. 

AsI grew older, these fancies left me by degrees, 
and I dwelt more in the visible world around me, 
especially after I was sent to school and formed the 
acquaintance of boys of my own age; but I was 
still something of a dreamer, and never, apparently, 
very popular with my schoolmates. There were 
several among them for whom I formed the warmest 
attachment, but I loved them silently and at a dis- 
tance, for it was not my way to be demonstrative; 
and if they returned a tithe of my affection I did 
not know it. 

Excepting Cousin Blanche, with whom I still main- 
tained some footing of sociability, I had no girl 
friends; in fact I disliked girls on general principles, 
and avoided even a speaking acquaintance with 
those whom I saw most frequently. 

At fifteen I was vowed to celibacy, at seventeen I 
was a confirmed woman-hater, at twenty I was in love, 
madly, passionately, unreservedly in love, and at 
twenty-one I was—married! It had been my purpose, 
if ever I broke my vows of celibacy, to marry a girl 
with not fewer than five stalwart, manly brothers, a 
father of the patriarchal type, whom I could look 
up to and reverence, and an unlimited number of 
uncles and male cousins; but the fates were too 
much for me. 

The household of my bride consisted of a widowed 
mother, a maiden half-sister some years her senior, 
and a spinster aunt; with no otherkin-folks near. She 
had two uncles and three male cousins, but they were 
in a distant state, not likely ever to cross my way. 

I had intended, too, that my wife’s name, if I ever 
married, should be nothing less dignified than Harriet 
or Catherine, and I would have preferred Georgiana 
or Henrietta, or something equally strong and mas- 
culine sounding. Here, again, the fates were against 
me. I married a girl named Lily May. 

“What a sweet, feminine sounding name,” I heard 
Aunt Jane remark. 

“Yes, very,” assented Aunt Rachel; “and so 
fortunate that she has no great clan of male-folks 


relations to come stalking over the place and turn- 
ing everything topsy-turvy. Archibald could not 
have married to please me better if I had chosen for 
him myself;” and I knew that she but echoed the 
sentiment of all my female relatives. 

I groaned in spirit. It would have given me in- 
finite satisfaction to know that they disapproved of 
my choice. They had terrorized my infancy, tor- 
mented my childhood, commanded my youth, and 
now, of my own will, I had added, besides a wife, three 
more to the number that were to sow discord along 
my maturer years, and they rejoiced in what I had 
done. I said I had done it of my own will, but was 
it not fate, stronger than will, shaping the lines of 
my destiny ? Who can say? 

At twenty-three I was a father. My wife had 
presented me with a little—daughter! To convey in 
language any conception of the disappointment that 
now overwhelmed me, is beyond my power of ex- 
pression. From the moment when I first knew thata 
little stranger was expected in our household I had 
hoped for a boy, expected a boy, and thought of 
nothing but a boy. 

I had selected the name that should be given him, 
the good old name Benjamin; fixed, in fancy, the 
color of his eyes and hair; calculated how long it 
would be before he would take the first little faltering 
step, within the reach of his father’s protecting arm; 
computed the time till he would be old enough to 
follow me about at my work and in my daily walks. 
I had anticipated the little questions of why? and 
what ? and how? with which he would daily come to 
me in his perplexity, and had formulated the answers 
with which I should enlighten him out of the depths 
of my superior wisdom. He should not be left, as I 
had been, to grow up in a mystic realm, peopled with 
the creations of his own childish fancy, and forever 
ratking his brain with questions beyond his ability of 
solution. I would talk with him, reason with him, 
encourage him to be communicative, and, as fast as 
his mental vision would bear it, lead him on into the 
full glare of intellectual sunshine. Day and night he 
was ever with me, in one guise or another; the help- 
less infant, the prattling child, the bright-eyed, in- 
quisitive lad, the youth, full grown, sometimes the 
bearded man, repaying to my advancing age full 
measure for the love and care bestowed on his 
infancy and youth. 

So I walked with him, talked with him, this little 
son that never was, and my heart entwined itself 
about him, just as in years. agone I had poured out 
my affection on the little brother, born of my im- 
agination and christened Daniel. 

Alas! for the hopes that never knowfruition. The 
dream was past and I was the father of a girl, for the 
training of which a score of female relatives would 
set up claims as prior to mine. Henceforth I must 
resign myself to being a man void of authority in my 
own household. If my daughter grew up without 
learning to despise me, it was as much as I could 
expect. I was not even permitted a share in naming 
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her. I wanted her called Stephanie; but my wif 
and all the relatives objected. Aunt Rachel grew 
quite eloquent on the subject. 

“The name is obsolete,” said she, “ absolutely 
obsolete. No civilized Christians think of giving 
children such outlandish old names any more. If it 
was a boy, now, it would not make so much difference ; 


but a dear, sweet, pretty little girl must have some- ; 


thing more modern and poetic.” 

“ Ah, yes, if it were only a boy,” sighed I. 

“Yes, but thank goodness it is not a boy,” re- 
turned she. “I think it was so lovely of dear Lily 
May to present us with a sweet little girl You can 
dress girls and do something with them, but a boy—” 
and she broke off with an accent that expressed 
volumes. 

After many long debates, from which I was pre- 
cluded as a participant, the name Iris Aurora was de- 
cided upon as the one pre-eminently fitted to adorn 
the infant Miss Withington. 

“ Why not Luna Borealis?” I suggested. 

“Try to be sarcastic, won't you, Archibald?” 
snapped Aunt Rachel. 

I said no more, and Iris Aurora my daughter became. 

My wife never bore me another heir. By some 
instinctive prescience I knew that such would be 
the case, and from the moment of my daughter’s 
birth gave up all hope of ever being the father 
of a son. 

My little daughter grew and developed rare beauty, 
and in spite of my disappointment I loved her dearly ; 
but I had to content myself, for the most part, with 
loving her at a distance. If I fondled her, a warning 
voice would smite my ear to beware of mussing her 
curls, her laces or her ruffles. As for a good old- 
fashioned romp, it was not to be thought of. Being 
a girl, romping was tabooed as being hoidenish. So 
I stood by and saw my daughter growing up prim and 
affected, a mere little puppet for the display of dry- 
goods—stood meanly and submissively by and al- 
lowed it to be so. ° 

I hoped that as she grew older she would develop 
intellectual qualities that would demand something 
higher than attention to the frivolities of feminine at- 
tire; but in this I was disappointed. At school she 
took the course usually prescribed for young ladies 
whose fathers are able to “give them advantages,” 
achieved mediocrity in most things, excellence in 
none. She graduated with a smattering of French 
and Latin, could sing in a rather sweet, warbling 
manner, could play a little and paint a little, in a me- 
chanical sort of way; but her music lacked soul and 
her painting lacked life. She had a poor ear for har- 
mony, a poor eye for color, and none whatever for 
perspective. 

How swiftly time flies! Ere I realized how the 
years were passing, my daughter stood before me in 
the flush and bloom of early womanhood, a beautiful, 
healthy, fashionable, commonplace young lady. She 
was simply the product of the times and her environ- 
ment, and I held it not against her that I failed to find 
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in her all that my soul required of her. To my wife 
she was perfection personified, and I would not, fora 
kingdom, have disabused her mind of the illusion, 
could I have done so. 

When my daughter was some months past nineteen, 
I came into the parlor one day and found her seated 
at the piano with a young gentleman. They ceased 
playing asI entered the room and she arose and came 
toward me. The young gentleman, also, arose. 

“ Papa,” said she, “let me introduce you to Mr. Ab- 
inger.” 

I bowed to Mr. Abinger, and Mr. Abinger bowed 
to me and murmured something about being happy 
to meet me, a compliment I failed to return; then we 
both sat down, and I looked at Mr. Abinger and Mr. 
Abinger looked at me. I don’t know what impression 
I made on Mr. Abinger, but he impressed me as being 
very fashionable as to dress, very immaculate as to 
linen, and rather shallow as to intellect. 

I tried to draw him out on the political situation, 
but he did not draw well; then I introduced various 
other topics of general interest, but he did not seem 
to have any very well-defined opinions on any of them; 
nor did he seem particularly interested in listening 
to mine. Finally, I asked him if hé would go to the 
piano and play something, remembering that I had 
found him playing when I came in. He complied at 
once, and I must do him the justice to say that his 
performance was quite creditable. As for the female 
relatives, they, having heard him before, had already 
decided that Reginald Abinger was a “fine per- 
former.” ‘The amount of duet practice which he and 
my daughter executed during the next few months 
would certainly have perfected them in that class of 
musicghad they been apt pupils. 

I saw, from the first, how it would be. He was not 
just the man I Would have chosen for a son-in-law, 
but my daughter loved him, and my wife and the female 
relatives approved of it, so when he asked me for my 
daughter’s hand I put no obstacle in the way of their 
union. For furnishing the bridé’s trousseau and the 
nuptial feast I gave my wife and relatives carte- 
blanche, and the affair was chronicled in the local pa- 
pers asa brilliant event in high life—much to the 
gratification of those most concerned. 

My daughter was happy with the man of her choice, 
Aunt Rachel had discovered in him every admirable 
quality that could possibly be expected in a “man,” 
and I had at last, what my heart from the cradle had 
yearned to possess—a male relative. There seemed 
to be no affinity between us, and I did not try to dis- 
coverany. I regarded him as a harmless fellow, and 
while he made my daughter happy I was content to 
let him go his way while I went mine. 

There came a time when my wife informed me that 
our daughter had expectations of becoming a mother. 
“IT shall have a granddaughter in the course of time, 
I suppose,” replied I, indifferently. 

My wife regarded me curiously, it may be reproach- 
fully, for a moment, and dropped the subject. She 
knew something of the disappointment I had suffered 
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on account of never having had a son, and perhaps 
thought best to say no more. Being much occu- 
pied with thoughts of my business at the time, I 
did not even ask her when the event was expected to 
take place, and a few days later left home for an ab- 
sence of two weeks. When I returned, my wife told 
me the event was over, and all were doing as well as 
could be expected. 

“ Have they named her yet?” I asked, with an in- 
difference that I fear spoke ill for my fatherly and 
grandfatherly regard. 

My wife gave me a surprised stare, forgetting for 
the moment that I had no way of knowing. 

“Her!” said she, after a pause; “ there are two of 
them and they are both boys!” 

“Who, when, what! Where are they?” I cried 
as I sprang to my feet, rushed into the hall, up the 
steps and through the corrider that led to my dangh- 
ter’s room. 

Yes, there they were, the darling, rosy, dimpled 
things, so warm and soft, as snug as two birds in a nest 
and as like as two peas in a pod. I discovered later 
that one was a little smaller and a little darker than 
the other. They put them both in my arms, for I 
would have it so, and I walked up and down and I 
laughed and I wept. I believe that for a time I was 
quite foolish with joy. I kissed my daughter, then 
Reginald came in, and I am not quite certain that I 
did not kiss him. I know that from that time forward 
there has been a bond between us. As I come to 
know him better, I find that he is really a very com- 
panionable fellow. I never tire of talking about 
the boys and he seems never to tire of listening. 
I said we should call the babes Daniel and Ben- 
jamin. Of course a host of objections were raised 
to these plain, old-fashioned names, but for once I 
stood my ground and came off victorious where I 
had a wish contrary to that of my female relatives. 
I believe I grew quite furious. Anyway, Daniel and 
Benjamin they are. 

My two grandmothers have passed away. Three 
of my maiden aunts have married widowers with 
families, and have affairs enough of their own to oc- 
cupy them. Aunt Rachel and Aunt Jane live in a 
little home of their own and visit us but seldom, of 
late. They say they are disgusted with the way I go 
on over those boys. My son-in-law and my daughter 
still live with me and my wife; my mother and my 
wife’s mother also live with:us, and we dwell in har- 
mony together, with interests concentrating about one 
common center—those precious boys. My wife’s 
sister is long since married, and the spinster aunt 

resides with her. 

I must put aside my pen now, for there come the 
boys to take me walking. One on the right side and 
one on the left, their tiny, chubby hands will clasp my 
fingers, and thus will they lead me, whithersoever 
they will. Blessings on their precious heads; a thou- 
sand blessings on the mother of my darlings, that 
daughter of mine! 


—WMrs. Harriet A. Chute. 
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FIN AND SHELL 8EA FOOD. 
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A LENTEN DISCOURSE. 


HE idea that fish is distinctively 
a brain food is now considered 
an exploded theory; neverthe- 
less a diet that is largely com- 
posed of fish, with eggs and the 
earlier vegetables, is known to 
be more conducive to health, of 
both body and brain, than one 
wherein meats and pastry pre- 
dominate. This is especially 
true during the spring and early 
summer. Then why not con- 
sider fish as brain food, since it 

can be so easily digested and assimilated as to leave 

the brain free to act, while the heavier foods clog its 
delicate mechanism and tax every nerve to aid in 
digestion ? 

Not to provoke further discussion, let us be glad 
that the Lenten season restricts a great many of us 
to a simple diet, wherein fish plays a prominent part. 

Fresh fish, if in good condition, will feel firm under 
pressure of the finger, and the smell, though “ fishy,” 
is not unpleasant. Reject any, the flesh of which 
feels soft and which has the least objectionable odor. 
The sooner fish is eaten after it is taken from the 
water, the better it will be. 

In buying fresh cod, it is economical to get a large 
one. Take the portions next the head and tail fora 
chowder, serving as a course at dinner; cut some nice 
slices to fry for breakfast and sprinkle the thick part 
of the fish well with salt, or put on ice, to be boiled 
the next day. In purchasing salt cod, find the whole 
fish, if possible ; it is a much better article than most 
of the so-called boneless codfish, much of which is 
not cod at all. 

One should be careful to have shellfish as fresh as 
possible. Lobsters are much nicer if bought alive 
and boiled at home. Plunge them into strongly 
salted boiling water and boil thirty or forty minutes. 
They are unfit to eat later than fifteen hours after 
they are boiled. 

FRESH FISH—BOILED. 

Cod, Haddock or Halibut. 

Wrap in a cloth and put into strongly salted cold water, 
enough to cover the fish; skim carefully, and boil four or 
five pounds half an hour. Garnish with parsley and 
serve with drawn butter or egg sauce. 

Salmon. 

Wrap in a floured cloth and put into salted hot water, 
as cold water destroys its fine color. Allow twenty 
minutes to a pound, and skim very carefully. Garnish 
with parsley and hard-boiled eggs, and serve with cream 
sauce. 

Mackerel or Brook Trout. 

These are delicious, if cooked as soon as possible after 
they are caught. Wrap each one in a cloth and boil 
gently twenty minutes in salted water; unroll them care- 
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fully, place on a hot dish and spread with nice butter 
Serve at once. 


FRESH FISH—BAKED. 
Ccd or Blackfish. 


Spread little pieces of bread with butter ; pepper and salt 
them and lay them inside the fish, fastening them in with 
skewers, or needle and thread; put thin slices of pork 
upon the fish, and flour well; put a little hot water in 
the pan, and baste several times. A fish weighing four 
pounds will require one hour. Serve with a sauce. 
Bluefish or Bass, 

Chop fine half a pound of salt pork; add one and one- 
half cupfuls of fine crumbs, salt, pepper and a little sage 
or finely chopped onion, with a little hot water to moisten 
it slightly. Fill the fish and fasten the dressing in, flour 
and lay on shavings of butter. Put a spoonful of butter 
in a cup of hot water and use to baste the fish. Bake one 
hour. 

Shad. 

Make a dressing of bread crumbs, butter and parsley, 
sprinkled with salt and pepper. Fill the fish and sew up; 
spread thickly with butter, and flour well. Pour a little 
hot water round the fish, and baste often. Bake an hour 
and serve garnished with parsley. 

Boneless Shad. 

Lay the fish in a dripping pan with the flesh side down; 
spread butter upon the top and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, cover with water, and over the pan invert another 
pan of the same size. Bake four hours and the shad will 
be boneless. 

FRESH FISH—FRIED. 

Fish that is to be fried should be laid in a cloth to 
lose some of its moisture, then rolled in fine crumbs 
orcorn meal. Those kinds that are liable to break 
must be dipped in beaten egg, then in crumbs. The 
fat in which it is fried, whether it be lard, butter or 
oil, must be very hot. All fried fish should be gar- 
nished with parsley. 

Cod, Halibut and Salmon. 

Cut in slices nearly an inch thick, dip in beaten egg, 
then in sifted cracker-crumbs, and brown nicely. 
Perch, Pickerel and Trout. 

These and all small fish should be fried whole, dipped 
in beaten egg, rolled in cracker-dust, cooked until of a 
rich golden brown, piled on a handsome dish and gar- 
nished with parsley. Pond fish should be soaked in 
strong salt and water for some time before frying. 

Eels. 

Skin and cut in three-inch pieces. Boil in milk and 
water until a fork goes through them easily, roll in crumbs, 
and fry. 

FRESH FISH—BROILED. 

Thick slices of cod, halibut and salmon are nice 
broiled. Sprinkle with salt and cook twenty minutes, 
spreading with butter when done. Shad and mack- 
erel can be broiled whole. Lay the skin side down 
at first, and turn several times, seeing that it does not 
scorch; place on a hot platter and butter well. Blue- 
fish are very fine if broiled until half done, then laid 
in a buttered dripping pan, with shavings of butter 
put thickly over them, and set into a hot oven until 
finished. 

Fish Chowder. 

Fry a few slices of salt pork in a deep kettle; remove 

ihe pork and put in sliced potato in alternate layers with 
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slices of cod or haddock, each layer to be sprinkled with 
flour and pepper. Pour in boiling water enough to cover, 
and lay a few crackets on the top; cover closely, cook 
forty minutes, and pour in a cupful of milk before tak- 
ing up. 

Marblehead Chowder. 

Fry several slices of pork, and break up a dozen hard 
crackers; cut fine four or five onions. Take out the 
pork and lay in half the cracker and half the onions, then 
lay in the slices of fish—cod is preferred—and cover with 
the rest of the’cracker and onion ; season with salt and pep- 
per, and cover with boiling water. Cook slowly an hour. 


SALT AND SMOKED FISH. 
Minced Cod. 

Shred fine a pound of salt cod, and put over the fare ina 
stewpan with cold water; when the water is hot, pour it 
off and add more cold water; let the fish boil in this until 
done (fifteen or twenty minutes will do), then pour off the 
water and put in a pint and a half of milk and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Rub smooth a tablespoonful of 
corn-starch in a little milk, and when the fish boils up, stir 
in the corn-starch. Serve with mashed potato. 

Block Island Hash. 

Boil potatoes and codfish in the proportion of one-third 
fish and two-thirds potato; mash the potato and chop the 
fish ; mix well together, with an egg and milk or cream to 
make sufficiently moist; dust in a little pepper and spread 
the hash in a buttered dripping pan two inches deep; put 
shavings of butter on the top, and brown in a hot oven. 
Fish Balls. 

Prepare codfish and potato as above, making the mixt- 
ure more dry by using a piece of butter instead of milk or 
cream. Form into balls, not very large, and perfectly 
round ; dip in beaten egg, and fry in a deep kettle of very 
hot lard. They should be of a nice brown, and if rightly 
made and if the lard is hot enough, will retain their shape. 
Salt Mackerel—Fried. 

Soak for thirty hours in at least a gallon of water, lay- 
ing the flesh side down; remove the head, and see that 
the fish is clean; melt a spoonful of butter in the frying 
pan and fry slowly for fifteen minutes, taking care that it 
does not scorch; take out the fish and pour into the pan 
a cupful of milk or cream; let it boil up and pour it over 
the fish. 

Salt Mackerel—Boiled. 

Soak over night, wrap in cloth, and boil twenty minutes. 
Serve with cream sauce. 
Salt Mackerel—Broiled. 

Soak for thirty-six hours ; broil fifteen minutes, laying 
the skin side down at first. Shad, halibut’s fin and cod 
are good prepared in the same way. 

Smoked Salmon or Halibut. 

Wash and lay in a pan of cold water over night, with 
the flesh side down; wipe dry and broil over a moderate 
fire for ten minutes. Either of these makes a nice relish 
for lunch, with no cooking. 


SHELL-FISH. 

Clam Soup. 

Chop fine a pint of round clams; put in a stewpan with 
a pint of water, and when it boils add the same amount of 
milk and boil up again; season with butter, pepper and 
salt, and two crackers rolled fine are to be put in when the 
soup is dished. 
Ciam Chowder 

Fry two or three slices of pork in a deep kettle, or melt 
a half-cupful of butter if pork is not used. For a quart of 
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clams, slice thin a half-dozen potatoes, break in pieces 
eight large crackers, and if onions are liked slice thin two 
of them; put a layer of potato in the kettle, then clams, 
then onion and cracker, until all are used; add salt and 
pepper and pour in boiling water to cover. Cook for 
twenty minutes and add a pint of milk just before it is done. 

Clam Fritters. 

Two cuptuls of flour, yolks of three eggs and a cupful 
of clam juice; stir together, with a small pinch of soda 
dissolved in a teaspoonful of water ; add to this two dozen 
clams, chopped fine, and the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff. Fry in hot lard, dropping in a spoonful at a time. 
Fried Clams. 

Use the large, long clams; dip in beaten egg and then 
in cracker crumbs, and fry as oysters. 

Clams in Other Ways. 

Clams are nice stewed as oysters, or baked as a clam 
pie, and can be laid in a dripping pan and roasted in the 
shell as oysters. The small long clams are very good if 
boiled in the shell and served with drawn butter and pep- 
per sauce. The broth of the round clam is very strength- 
ening for an invalid. 

Scallops. 

Dip in beaten egg and roll in crumbs, then fry or stew 
as oysters. 
Lobsters. 

Lobsters are best during the summer months. Those 
that seem heavy should be selected. In opening them, 
throw away the head and the vein that runs through the 
body; all the rest is good. The simple way of serving the 
lobster, with vinegar, pepper and salt, is very good, and 
those who are fond of it prefer it in this way. 

Lobster Soup. 

Mince the meat of a lobster, and roll two or three crack- 
ers fine; bring to a boil three pints of milk or milk and 
water; add the lobster, with the tomally or green fat and 
the cracker; boil up, and season with butter, salt and 
pepper. 

Stewed Lobster. 

Cut in pieces the meat of one large or two small lob- 
sters; boil up a pint of milk, add the lobster and a piece 
of butter, and season to taste. 

Lobster Salad. 

Shred tine the meat of a lobster and an equal quantity 
of crisp lettuce ; arrange in dish and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs, cut in rings. Serve with any preferred salad 
dressing. 

Canned Salmon, White Sauce. 

Open the can and place in a pan of boiling water to be- 
come hot; pour the liquor from the cau into a stewpan 
and place the salmon ina deep dish. Add to the liquora 
pint of milk and a spoonful of butter; rub smooth a des- 
sert-spoonful of corn-starch in a little cold milk, and when 
the contents of the stewpan boil up, stir in the corn- 
starch, salt and pepper, and pour over the fish. 

Canned salmon is excellent served cold with lemon 
juice or vinegar and pepper, or makes a salad very little 
inferior to lobster, if served in the same manner. 

Sardine Omelette. 

Remove the scales from a half-dozen sardines and 
drain them carefully. Make an omelette as usual, but 
before it is folded over, lay the sardines on the side which 
is not to be folded over. 

SAUCES FOR FISH. 
Drawn Butter. 

Rub together one cupful of butter and a small table- 

spoonful of flour; pour upon it one scant cupful of boil- 
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ing water, and let it boil up once. Parsley cut fine can be 
added, if liked. 
Egg Sauce. 

Make drawn butter and pour it over two eggs boiled 
hard and cut fine. 
Cream Sauce. 

One pint of cream, heated to the boiling point; stir 
into it a tablespoonful of nice butter, a little salt and a 
half-cupful of the water in which the fish was boiled. If 
it does not thicken, rub smooth a teaspoonful of arrow. 
root and add to the sauce. This is Marion Harland’s 
recipe. 

Oyster Sauce. 

One pint of oysters, one-half a lemon, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter rolled in flour, one teacupful of milk, pepper 
and salt totaste. Heat the oysters, cut in pieces, if large; 
when boiling hot, skim, and add the flour and butter with 
the other seasoning; have the milk heated in another 
dish, and add that and the lemon-juice, when taken from 
the fire. 

Piquant Sauce. 

One cupful of meat-liquor; heat to boiling, skim and 
season with salt and pepper. Brown two spoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan with one of flour; pour the meat- 
liquor into the pan and add a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, a little onion juice, a large spoonful of vinegar and 
some parsley. 


SALAD DRESSINGS. 
French. 


Two tablespoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, a pinch of 
salt and a little pepper. Mix well and pour over the salad. 
Boiled Dressing. 

One tablespoonful each of mustard, oil, sugar and half 
a spoonful of salt; beat these well together, with three 
eggs, then add a teacupful each of milk and vinegar, and 
cook in a bowl as soft custard. This is substantially one 
of Miss Parloa’s recipes. 

Without Oil. 

Four eggs, beaten light; add one tablespoonful of 
made mustard, a pinch of salt, a little cayenne pepper 
and five tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix in a dish, placed 
in boiling water, and when warm add one tablespoonful of 
butter. Cook until like custard. 

Mayonnaise (Mrs. Henderson’s). 

Put the uncooked yolk of an egg into a cold bowl and 
beat with a fork; then add two saltspoonfuls of salt and 
one of mustard in powder; stir, and add oil and vinegar, a 
few drops at a time alternately, until the sauce resembles 
jelly ; then alternate lemon juice with oil until a gill of oil 
is used, and finish with a pinch of cayenne and one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of vinegar. 

—Myra C. Durfee 
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THE SKATER. 


“ Thus gaily and smoothly through life I would glide, 
Thus swiftly and surely I’d evermore ride, 

So safe from Earth’s friction, confusion and jar, 

So safe from each thing that can trouble or mar; 
Thus surely I’d go ’’—but e’en as he mused, 

He seemed in his thought just a trifle confused, 

For with twinkle of steel, and a bumpity-bump, 

He sat himself down with a masterful thump. 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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DECORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PIL- 
LOWS—DECORATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL PuRPOSES—PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTEN- 
BERG LACE—LINEN CROCHETED LACE—WAX FLOWERS—CLAY 
MODELING—DkAWN WoORK—DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


VIII.—HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 

To an artistic home-maker, there are very few ma- 
terials, however removed from the sphere of art 
proper in themselves, which have not decorative pos- 
sibilities, and cannot be used in beautifying the home. 
It is not the article itself, but the brains and the 
taste of the user, that make it a factor of beauty. 
Even “riglet sticks” possess capabilities of beauty. 
By those who are initiated into the mysteries of a 
printer’s office, it will be understood that riglet sticks 
are the thin strips of cherry or pine, which when used 
for their proper purpose are dirty and blackened with 
printer’s ink, and suggest anything but the possi- 
bility of being ornamental, yet an ingenious little 
housewife, not very long ago, redeemed an unsightly 
niche in her hall and made it into the cosiest of tiny 
boudoirs, or reception rooms, by appropriating to her 
use some of these same riglet sticks. 

To see riglet sticks at their best one should go to 
some store where they deal in printer’s supplies, and 
see the racks laden with long clean strips, of different 
widths and thicknesses, and then it is easy to fancy 
that they could be ornamental. 

A very pretty lattice work can be made by buying 
lengths of these riglet sticks, and weaving them to- 
gether at regular intervals, in a sort of basket work. 
The thinnest riglet sticks are but little more than a 
sixteenth of an inch thick, a mere ribbon of wood, 
and they range from that width to quite substantial 
strips of wood. Their length is three feet. The thin 
sticks are very pliable and easily handled, and the 
veriest novice in carpentry can succeed in making a 
pretty lattice work. The open spaces over transoms 
can be filled in with this lattice work, and if there is 
a window where it is desirable to obstruct the view 
without shutting out the light, then this plan is par- 
ticularly desirable. In the case of the alcove in the 
hall, the ceiling was too high to make it desirable 
that a curtain should be hung froma pole near the 
top of the wall, and so a pretty lattice work of these 
riglet sticks was constructed, about three feet in 
depth, and from it the curtain depended. 

A pleasing variety can be secured by using alter- 
nately strips of cherry and pine, or by staining the 
strips to represent different woods. The basket work 
can be varied by two transverse strips run over and 
under the upright ones, and the angles can be made 
more or less acute, according to the taste of the 
designer. 

The width and depth of the place where the lattice 
is to be placed should first be definitely determined, 
and then the strips carefully cut the right length. 
They will keep their place after they have been woven 
together, and need only be secured at the ends by 


being fastened to a light frame with small finish- 
ing nails. 

One of the pretty contrivances in the above men- 
tioned reception room was a floor pillow that no one 
would have suspected was an ingenious device to 
take the piace of the hall chair that could not be com- 
passed just then by the housewife’s purse. It was a 


FLoor PILLow. 


large, well-filled pillow, made as ample as the width 
of the blue denim would allow, and a pretty conven- 
tional design was worked 
upon the top with a fine 
quality of manilla rope, 
couched down with invis- 
ible stitches that ran 
through the rope instead 
of over it, and held it in 
place. Here and there 
the rope had been lightly 
touched with gilding, and 
the whole effect was ex- 
ceedingly odd and pleas- 
ing. Another floor pillow 
was of blue denim, with 
the lighter side turned 
out, and clover leaves of 
the'darker shade cut out 
and couched down with 
gold cord. They were 
even prettier than the 

PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER, No.1. coveted chair would have 
been, and bore the mark of the originality of their 
designer. 

A very pretty photograph holder is made of a Japa- 
nese screen, with places cut large enough for the pho- 
tographs, and tapes fastened across the backs to hold 
them in place. A particularly pleasing one seen at 
the New York Women’s Exchange was painted with 
a very artistic spray of daisies and field grasses, and 
suspended by yellow ribbon, with a graceful bow at 
one side. 

The places for the photographs can either be made 
lengthwise or crosswise, according to the position in 
which the pictures will be placed, and four or five are 
not too many, though more than that are apt to give 
the screen a crowded appearance. 
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Another very pretty one was painted with drooping 
sprays of purple wisteria, and in and out among the 

graceful clusters of leaves 

and blossoms were entwined 

the words, “‘ Fair Faces from 

my Picture Gallery.” The 

ribbon by which this screen 
- was suspended was a deli- 
cate lavender, and the whole 
effect was very dainty and 
graceful. 

Something new in the way 
of a silk photograph holder, 
is to make the panels length- 
wise instead of opening like 
the leaves of a book. It is 
easier, and is equally pretty. 

There are a great variety of 
materials which are suitable 
and pretty for covering one of 
these photograph holders, and 
if one is gifted in painting or 
embroidery, she will have a 
wide field for originality of 
design. Chamois skin, either in the natural color or 
tinted, kid, silk, satin, linen, are all desirable founda- 
tions for decorations, and a few dainty 
touches are just as pretty and generally 
more effective than elaborate work. For 
those who do not either paint or em- 
broider, the flowered China silks are very 
satisfactory, and are often quite as pretty 
as hand decoration, the only difference 
being that one cannot claim the origi- 
nality of the design. In the illustration, 
the photograph holder was covered with 
old rose silk, the pattern in a deeper 
shade of the same color. If desired, it 
can be folded endwise, but it is usually 
hung as a panel screen. 

One of those small conveniences with 
which no one would be without, after 
they have once owned one, is a glove - 
mender outfit. They are easily made, pyorocrapn 
pretty little ornaments to have in one’s H’tv’r, No. 3. 
room, and just as convenient as pretty. It is made 
simply of a card, covered with silk or some decorated 
material, such as embroidered linen or painted 
chamois, with a dainty little needle-book fastened to 
it, and a small, full bag fastened to the card at the 
bottom. It is suspended by a ribbon, with several 
loops and ends. An emery is attached to one of 
these ends, miniature stocking darners of ivory or 
celluloid, which are made expressly for glove mend- 
ing, are fastened to other ends, and in the little bag 
are small spools of silk of different colors, which will 
come in use for gloves of different shades. It will 
make an inexpensive, but very acceptable and dainty 
gift for a friend. 

A dainty little contrivance for postage stamps is 
easily made. Cover two cards, about three inches 
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backs together with tiny bows of baby ribbon. A few 
leaves of rice paper, a little smaller than the cards, 
should be fastened in between them, to keep the 
stamps from sticking together, and a band of silk 
elastic should be slipped around the closed book, to 
hold it together. Ribbon can be used instead of the 
elastic, but it would be so much trouble to tie and 
untie the bow every time a stamp was used that the 
ribbon will be found preferable. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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PIOKED UP. 


Rub together one tablespoonful of butter and three 
of flour. Roll this into the upper crust of pies. It 
will render the crust flaky and tender. 


After buttering the tins for layer cake, give them 
a good sprinkling of flour. This will prevent the 
cake from sticking to the tins, and a little less flour 
will be required in the making of the cake. 


In making custards and custard pies, heat the milk 
to the scalding point, before adding it to the beaten 
eggs and sugar; bake at once inahot oven. The 
time required for baking them will thus be reduced 
one-half. 


Instead of putting food into the oven to keep hot 
for late comers, try covering it closely with a tin, and 
setting it over a basin of hot water. This plan will 
keep the food hot, and at the same time prevent it 
from drying. 

Sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths and napkins should 
not be hemmed until they have first been shrunken ; 
but before the shrinking process, each one should be 
made into its proper length. If this is done, they 
will always fold evenly when ironed, which is not the 
case if made up without shrinking, or if shrunken in 
the piece, and then made into proper lengths. 
Sheets and pillowcases should be torn by a thread; 
tablecloths and napkins should be cut by a thread. 

A. Mills. 
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THE WAIL OF THE REMAINDER. 


My lady descends, for her carriage doth wait, 
And she must not be late at the ball ; 

The sound of her footsteps, the clang of the gate, 
On my ear like a knell doth fall. 

Strange it takes but a glance to enslave me,— 
But a smile of farewell to enthrall! 

Mine alone is the look that she gave me— 
Ah! she cannot take that to the ball ! 


She is gone. Uncomplaining he learneth to wait 
Who knoweth his love is returned: 
Sweet content oft is sent bya merciful fate 
To the heart that impatiently yearned. 
‘“* Blinded, biased and foolish?” yes, may be, 
But I count her my life and my all— 
*Tis my wife and our teri-months-old baby— 
Ah! she could not take that to the ball! 


—Ernest N. Bagg. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEKEEPING—WHAT IS IT?* 
By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
“Tf the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t.”— Tempest. 

N a brief discussion of a subject so 
comprehensive as ‘“ Housekeep- 
ing,” it is impossible to notice all 
the interests involved, or even to 
do justice to any one of them. 
The volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING have already been fur- 
nished with able articles on 
“Housework,” Cooking,” 
“ Home-making,” “ Hospitality,” 
“Servants,” etc., and with vari- 
ous suggestions as to what con- 
stitutes “good” housekeeping. 
But in this paper we propose leaving these topics for 
a while, to go to the root of the matter and consider 
what housekeeping really is. Our object is a practi- 
cal one, for a clearer conception of what our chief 
purpose in housekeeping should be, will greatly help 
us to accomplish that purpose. 

We often hear expressions like these: “She isa 
model housekeeper”; ‘“ Everything is in apple-pie 
order”; “Mrs. A—— is a good manager; nothing 
goes to waste.” Or the opposite expressions: “ Mrs. 
B—— is a slack housekeeper”; ‘“ Everything at 
Cousin C——’s is always in a snarl”; ‘ Hannah 
throws out with a teaspoon faster than her husband 
can bring in with a shovel.” All of which sayings go 
to show that the common notion of good housekeep- 
ing is neatness, order, good management, or care- 
taking. But care-taking of what? Of the house 
itself, first—that is if the house be owned by the 
occupants. Otherwise it is the preservation of the 
inside furnishings which is considered most worthy 
of attention. The systematic and judicious manage- 
ment of finances is by no means a secondary interest. 

But why do we place so much stress upon these 
points in housekeeping? Are they of paramount im- 
portance? Or, to go back still further, why do we 
keep house? From the mud hovel of the savage, to 
the simple home of the laborer, the substantial dwell- 
ing of the thrifty farmer, the Queen Anne cottage of 
the man of business, or the palatial mansion of the 
millionaire, the main object of a house is shelter for 
human life. When this shelter has been obtained, 
the next important step in housekeeping, in all con- 
ditions of society, is to provide the necessary appli- 
ances for the preparation of food and clothing. These 
vary from those of bare utility and simplicity, to all 
the modern conveniences, and the most elegant and 
costly materials. As we ascend the scale in civiliza- 


* Some portions of this article were prepared originally for a paper 
read before the *‘ Wheaton Club” in Boston, and reported in ** The 
Ru-hlight,” a monthly paper, edited by the senior class at Wheaton 
Seminary, and also for a lecture before the ** Fortnightly Club’’ at 
Winchester. That a larger number of housekeepers might have the 
benefit of Mrs. Lincoln’s suggestions, the paper has been re-arranged 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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tion, we minister to our personal comfort by luxuri- 
ous furnishings, and to our taste by the embellish- 
ment of our houses; and seek by the use of books, 
pictures, and other works of art, the development and 
refinement of the mental nature. 

Individual preferences or circumstances lead many 
persons to live in hotels or boarding-houses, where 
they have no personal care in the keeping of the 
house. But from considerations of privacy, inde- 
pendence, personal freedom, and the opportunity to 
extend hospitality, families generally choose to as- 
sume this responsibility, and so keep house rather 
than to board. Thus we see that the object of all 
housekeeping, whether we assume it ourselves or 
delegate it to others, is really the keeping of life— 
the life of the inmates of our houses. Not merely 
keeping them alive, but the supplying of certain in- 
dispensable conditions of physical comfort and men- 
tal growth. (I do not underestimate the relation of 
the house to moral culture, but a subject so broad as 
that should not be treated incidentally here.) 

It is evident, then, that in housekeeping the de- 
partment of fundamental importance is the culinary. 
Nothing so affects the comfort of the family as the 
quality of its daily food. This is a subject so impor- 
tant that it may properly be treated in a separate 
article, in connection with the perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements of our houses, and the cleanliness of our 
apartments, furnishings and clothing, which are like- 
wise necessary for the maintenance of health. 

But does every housekeeper regard as of first im- 
portance the health, either of herself or of those for 
whom she is responsible? The mother, especially, 
in her devotion to her house and her family, often 
seems to forget that she has the duty of caring for 
her own health, as well as for her house, and for the 
sake of her house. And the mistress, in her thouglit- 
less and unreasonable demands, forgets that the com- 
fort of her maid may be as worthy of consideration as 
the appointments of her house. How often we see a 
woman freely devoting time and money to the adorn- 
ment of her sideboard or her china closet, and giving 
no thought to the necessities or conveniences which 
her kitchen requires, or to the quality and serving of 
the daily food; more zealous that her children’s 
underclothing shall have the fashionable amount of 
embroidery, or that their gowns shall fit without a 
wrinkle, than that every part of their growing bodies 
and minds shall have its appropriate building mate- 
rial; more careful that the sun shall not fade her - 
carpets and draperies than that it shall sweeten and 
purify the air and the beds, and brighten her chil- 
dren’s hearts and faces ; more untiring in her efforts 
to banish every fly and remove every atom of dust 
than to keep out evil thoughts and contaminating 
influences; more solicitous to expend wisely the 
pennies from her husband’s purse than the life-force 
in her muscles and nerves; more particular to renew 
her house-furnishings whenever they are out of style 
than to give body and mind new vigor by suitable 
rest and change. 
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The keeping of our houses usually devolves upon 
one member of the family. And it is safe to say that 
no problem, among the many that are now being con- 
sidered by thoughtful women, is so difficult of solution 
as that of- how to make the burden of housekeeping 
lighter; and this article is written in the hope that 
some suggestions therein contained may help in its 
solution by some overworked housekeeper. 

Doubtless the burden of housekeeping is heavier 
than it need be for many women, because, from their 
mistaken conception of the real purpose of house- 
keeping, they rigidly adhere to certain customs and 
notions, and set up a false standard of excellence. 
But what, then, shall we take as our standard of good 
housekeeping? Not something which fosters the 
ambition to have as large and well-furnished a house 
as Mrs. A——, and keep as many servants as Mrs. 
B—; or the desire to outshine Mrs, C——, in the 
brilliancy of her silver, the polish on her linen, and 
the lustre of her cook-stove ; or the attempt to excel 
Mrs. D——, in the texture of her bread, the variety of 
her cakes, and the clearness of her jellies; or the 
strife as to who shall have her washing on the line at 
the earliest hour, and her carpets up, cleansed, and 
down again, and house-cleaning all done by the first 
of April; or the set purpose to do just as much ina 
given time and in the same way as our mothers did; 
and to give as elaborate entertainments and to do as 
niuch church and charitable and society work as 
others do. No; however laudable this ambition or 
emulation may be, we as housekeepers should not 
cherish it as of first importance. 

No matter how unequal our houses may be in ex- 
terior appearance or interior arrangement, let every 
housekeeper strive to forget differences in social 
position and style of furnishings, and remember that 
as housekeepers, in one respect we are all equal. For 
there is one house entrusted to our keeping, which in 
the sight of its builder and owner is of more beauty 
and value than any made of wood and stone, and 
this is the house where our real lives are lived. This 
beautiful house which has been given us to keep, has 
been described in a very interesting manner in a 
book called “ The Hygiene of the House We Live 
in,” written by Prof. Hatfield. 

The author compares the human body to a house 
which is adorned with a mosaic of cells more exqui- 
site than that of any Roman or Florentine worn...an, 
and decorated with tapestries of unrivaled texture, 
quality and beauty, more wonderful than those of the 
Gobelin looms, because when torn or worn out they 
can repair themselves. The beams and rafters of 
this house are held together by the strongest and yet 
most delicately constructed ligaments and cords, with 
not a nail, screw or spike in the whole framework, 
and so perfectly fitted as to allow of the utmost free- 
dom of motion. They are furnished with an abun- 
dant supply of packing materials to prevent friction, 
and with glue to bind them together if broken. 

Every room is constructed with reference to the 
special work to be done in that room: and here we 


find some of the finest illustrations of the strength of 
the arch as a form of architecture. The walls of 
these rooms and all the framework of the house are 
well sheathed and bound with felt beneath the clap- 
boards, to keep in the heat and keep out the cold. 
The interior decorations are even more exquisite 
than the exterior. Every room of this house has 
servants to care for it, and the only compensation 
asked is food, clothing and training. For without 
training and occupation they become inefficient. 
Usually they deliver their food and building mate- 
rials promptly to the waiters, who can go the rounds 
of this house in about two minutes. 

It has also a perfectly regulated furnace and en- 
gine, which runs the machinery of the house, by 
burning the refuse and surplus building material. 
This house has within itself a chemical laboratory 
and machine shop; also a kitchen and dining-room ; 
and in these the materials for its repair and for the 
sustenance of its owner are prepared. About four 
millions of workmen are employed, who, though they 
will bear much abuse, will strike if there be any seri- 
ous interference with their labor. The rooms are 
kept at a uniform temperature by invisible, slow 
fires, which, though burning in every part, seldom 
develop into a serious conflagration. 

The arrangements for the supply of pure air, for 
ventilation, and for the removal of sewerage, are per: 
fect. The janitors are constantly cleaning house, 
outside as well as inside. If their work be ever neg- 
lected or interfered with, there is an accumulation of 
dust and vermin more appalling than that which 
meets the senses of sight and smell of the Yankee 
housewife in her semi-annual cleaning. The win- 
dows of this house, made of delicate stained glass, 
are kept clean by a constant stream of water, poured 
over them by invisible but faithful servants. They 
are shaded by lovely lambrequins and guarded by 
movable shutters. They open into photographic 
galleries which are furnished with powerful optical 
instruments for the use of the occupants. 

This wonderful house has a music hall near its 
main entrance, and the music of its organ and violin 
rivals the sweetest bird notes, and can also give ex- 
pression to the thoughts and harmonies of the great 
masters of prose, poetry and song. 

The owner has the care of only a small portion of 
this ediffce, and has much leisure time for the pur- 
suit of business, pleasure, culture and happiness. 
But if there be any disturbance in even the remotest 
part of the house, his comfort is seriously affected. 
Most of the work goes on without his oversight and 
control, for all the outer entrances, as well as the in- 
terior portions, are guarded by watchmen ever vigi- 
lant and faithful. But they are punctilious as to the 
hours of service, and rebel at overwork more readily 
than the wardens of our kitchens. No safety vault 
ever had its treasures more securely guarded than is 
this most wonderful house, with its perfect system of 
telegraphs, telephones and electric bells, which, by 
means of automatic trunk lines, communicate with 
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the central office, and then with every part of the 
structure. This telegraphic apparatus was invented 
some 6,000 years before Morse and Edison were 
born, and is sheathed in packing more marvelous 
than that of the Atlantic cable. The batteries have 
to be re-charged often and at regularintervals. Many 
of the lines can be worked without an operator, and 
while there is no schedule of rates for the first ten 
words, the charges are certain, and the bills are sent 
in promptly. The telephones are not so cumber- 
some as the Bell instrument, being of dainty con- 
struction, and perfectly adapted to their purpose. 

The occupant of this house is the human spirit, to 
whom it has been committed for a brief term of 
years, and whose highest purpose is to manifest the 
glory of its author—the glory of divine wisdom, good- 
ness and power. 

What higher purpose, then, can we as housekeepers, 
be we never so wise, gifted, or rich, propose to our- 
selves than to make a thorough and conscientious 
study of our vocation as keepers of this marvelously 
beautiful house? We are responsible that its rooms, 
with their exquisite mosaics and delicate tapestries, 
shall be kept clean and well furnished, its servants 
well fed and trained, and its most beautiful apart- 
ments always in readiness for the reception of Heav- 
enly guests 

Let us, as housekeepers, while bearing in mind that 
the object of housekeeping is the development and 
preservation of the life, health and comfort of those 
for whom we are keeping house, remember that if we 
would serve others well, our first duty is the keeping 
of our own God-given house. 

Let us learn how to keep ourselves in the highest 
physical condition. Then, instead of blindly measur- 
ing her duties by those of others, let every woman 
recognize the standard of obligation which is pro- 
vided for her individually, by her own personal ability 
and her own peculiar surroundings. ‘Thus would be 
gathered into her life the dignity and peace which 
come from duty clearly apprehended and resolutely 
followed. The serene courage of such a life will be 
no small part of its reward and its beauty. In sucha 
life, also, “* ambition will take its appropriate place as 
the servant of the fit, the true and the good.” 

How many errors in housekeeping might be 
avoided, how many burdens lightened, if every reader 
of Goop HousEKEEPING would be of an independent 
mind, and set the example of being true to the lawof 
one’s physical strength; being content to live and 
dress simply, to give up some social pleasures, to 
relegate some tasks to others, to let some minor 
things go undone, and not to fret over that which 
cannot be avoided. 

We should have, not so many feeble, nerve-ex- 
hausted women, but greater happiness in our homes, 
and a richer social life, if every housekeeper would 
be content to deserve as an estimate of herself, one 
which has been so well expressed by a pithy writer 
concerning his friend: ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful housekeeper. You have done—not what you 


wanted to do, not what your mother did, not what 
some persons thought you might, and others thought 
you ought to have done—but what you could. Angels 
could do no more.” 

—Mary J. Lincoln. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SONG OF VICTORY. 
What though our way be rough and thorny? 
What though thick clouds hang low and dark? 
What though our eyes grow dim and misty 
In looking for the promised mark 
Of foretold high and noble calling 
Given by God, to fallen man ? 
What though we tire of daily striving, 
To shun all earthly blight or ban? 
What though all these to-day prevail, 
If when we come within the veil, 
Our place with the redeemed may be, 
To sing The Song of Victory. 
What though the heart with grief is swelling . 
When friends prove false and turn away ? 
What though we find te thorn in plucking 
The rose that grows along life’s way? 
What though we pass through vales of sadness? 
What though our way is hedged about 
With elements of dread and danger, 
Of gloomy fears, dismay and doubt ? 
What though all these "tis ours to meet 
As on we go with restless feet, 
If we at last His face may see 
And sing The Song of Victory. 


What though we may not banish sorrow 
From out the life we live on earth ? 
What though the throng that idly passes 

Knows not, nor recognizes worth? 
What though ’tis ours to live and labor, 
To grief and disappointment know ? 
What though in lonely ways we wander 
And pluck the bitter fruits that grow 

From trees and vines of garish green 

Of golden hue and silvery sheen ? 
What matter if from these once free, 
We sing The Song of Victory. 


Oh, who decrees of fate may question ? 
_ Oh, who will falter, faint or fail ? 
Who feebly halt when storm-clouds gather, 
Or when the storm bursts weakly quail ? 
What though a tempest fierce arises 
And hangs about in fearful form, 
If we but trust the given promise, 
Of Him who rides upon the storm ? 
If we our hands in faith reach out, 
Freed from all fear, alarm or doubt, 
While sailing on the eternal sea, 
May sing The Song of Victory. 


Victory graven on our banners 
From highest standards full unfurled ; 
Victory when we change our mortal 
Life for an immortal world; 
When at last earth’s journey ended, 
A new and untried world awaits 
Our footsteps, slowly made and measured, 
Halt not at death’s open gates ; 
If when we lay our burdens down, 
We may but win and wear a crown 
Of righteousness, Oh, who so free 
To sing The Song of Victory. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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AN IDEAL NEST OF EGGS. 

An EGG a Day For Forty Days. 

T the risk of plagiarizing the 
“quail a day” performance, 
the appended list of recipes is 
given. Eggs in history, in 
commerce, in the arts, and in 
foreign lands are disregarded 
in order to treat of the subject 
from a practical, domestic point 
of view, focused to the Lenten 
season. 

THE IDEAL NEST OF EGGS 
Isa collection of pearly spheres 
imbedded in an oval of fragrant hay in a dim old 
barn-loft. 


VALUE OF EGGS FOR FOOD. 


The egg contains all the elements of nutrition in 
the most economical and concentrated form. It is 
adapted to the needs of the child, the brain-worker, 
the invalid and the workingman; the shell, even, is 
not waste-matter, regarded as the purest carbonate 
of lime. 

TO SELECT EGGS. 

Eggs, the product of plump, well-fed hens, have 
rather a yellowish tinge and resist, slightly, the beat- 
ing of the spoon. Weak, watery eggs, from poorly-fed 
hens, lack much in nutriment. 


TO TEST EGGS. 


‘A fresh egg will sink in water because of the water 
in it. It will lie on its side also rather than endways. 
Should the yolk be plainly distinguishable, upon 
being held up to a strong light, the egg is good. 


EGGS IN EMERGENCIES, 


Will stamp or seal letters. Will seal the paper 
jelly-glass covers. Will render corrosive sublimate 
harmless, if half a dozen be given after an emetic. 
Will soothe a burn, if several applications of the 
whites be put in to exclude the air. Will not permit 
a plaster to blister, if the mustard be mixed with egg 
instead of water. Will remove a fish-bone from the 
throat, if the white be beaten and given at once. 

EGGS FOR THE SICK. 
Egg Gruel. 
1. Beat yolk of one egg, with one tablespoonful of sugar ; 


pour a cupful of boiling water over it; add the beaten 


white, with any desired seasoning. Milk may be used in- 
stead of water. 

2. Boil eggs until they are as hard as possible; mash the 
yolks smooth, as for salad-dressing, and thicken boiling 
hot milk with them, adding a little salt. 

Egg Panada. 

Boil a handful of raisins in a pint of water. Toast 
bread, and cut into pieces in a bowl. Beat in one egg and 
one teaspoonful of sugar; pour in the raisins, water and 
all; add a dash of wine, nutmeg and butter. 

Egg-nogg. 

1. Beat together one egg, one tablespoonful of sugar, 

three tablespoonfuls of cream, and one of wine or brandy. 


two eggs; two teaspoonfuls of sugar; one tablespoonful 
of best French brandy. Beat all together with an egg- 
beater. 

TO PRESERVE EGGS. 

1. Coat each egg thoroughly with the white of an egg; 
pack in layers (with paper between) in a box, and keep in 
acool place. One egg will coat eight or ten dozen. 

2. Dip the eggs in melted wax, a weak solution of gum, 
or in flax-seed oil, to render the shell impervious to air. 

3. Pack between two-inch layers of salt in a stone jar, 
the small end down; cover and keep cool. 

4. Slake one pound of lime in two gallons of water; 
when cold, add a pint of salt. When clear, pour the mix- 
ture carefully over eggs packed, small end down, ina jar 
or keg; cover entirely, and do not move till needed. 

5. Fresh eggs, simply wrapped in good paper, placed 
in a box, jar, or pail, with small ends down, not disturbed, 
will keep perfectly till New Year’s day. (Tried.) 


EGGS FOR EVERYBODY. 


AsH WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
Boiled Eggs. 

Boiled eggs form the foundation of many egg dishes. 
1. To cook evenly, pour boiling hot water over them; set 
where they will keep just below the boiling point, and 
cook eight minutes for soft and twenty minutes for hard 
boiled eggs. 

2. Put on in cold water; when it has boiled, the eggs 
are done, the whites being soft. 

3. Drop into boiling water, cooking three minutes for 
soft, five minutes for hard, and ten to thirty minutes for 
very hard to slice. 

4. An ornamental dish.—Slice the eggs thinly, remove 
the yolks, toss them lightly into mound shape in an egg 
sauce and season. Place around this, on lettuce or pars- 
ley leaves, the interlaced rings of the whites. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Baked Eggs. 

1. Break the eggs into a well-buttered dish; add salt, 
pepper, bits of butter, two tablespoonfuls of crearn. Bake 
twenty minutes and serve. 

2. Butter muffin rings and lay them on a tin or dish 
having the bottom buttered. Break the eggs carefully 
and put one into each muffin ring, sprinkle salt and pepper 
and put a bit of butter on the top of each and then bake 
them ina moderately hot oven until the whites are set. 
They are more delicate than fried eggs. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
Stuffed Eggs. 

Halve ten hard-boiled eggs; take out the yolks and 
season, adding minced meat of any kind preferred; fill 
the eggs, join and putin adish. Use bread crumbs and 
milk with the remainder of the mixture, pour over all 
and bake. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
Escalloped Eggs. 

For this dish there will be required a number of hard- 
boiled eggs, some bread or cracker crumbs, chopped meat, 
chicken, veal or ham, and some thick drawn butter (a haif 
teacupful will be sufficient for five eggs), to which must 
be added a well-beaten egg. Butter a pudding dish and 
put a layer of crumbs om the bottom; moisten them with 
milk or weak stock or even water in which is a little 
melted butter; cut the eggs in slices and dip each one in 
the drawn butter; make a layer of eggs, season with salt 
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and pepper, then add a layer of chopped meat; if it is very 
dry add a little stock, and continue with alternate layers 
until the dish is full. The last layer should be crumbs 
dotted with little bits of butter. Bake until thoroughly 


cooked. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Scrambled Eggs. 

One cupful of milk; one tablespoonful of butter; salt, 
pepper; beat ten eggs hard; let the milk come toa boil 
and add the eggs, stirring constantly. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
Scrambled Eggs. 

Mash a coffeecupful of bread crumbs in enough milk 
to make a smooth batter. Boil six eggs three minutes; 
break them out of the shells,.and mix with the bread 
crumbs; salt and pepper to taste. Have ready a sauce- 
pan, well buttered; pour in the mixture and cook three 
minutes, or until thoroughly hot. Put over toast if de- 
sired. This is more delicate than eggs scrambled in the 
usual way. Or break the raw eggs into a saucepan of 
boiling water; let them remain till the whites are set, and 
then prepare as above. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Pickled Eggs. 

Drop hard-boiled eggs into a jar with pickled beets; 

they will color a lovely pink. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 138. 2 


Poached Eggs. 

Butter the bottom of a frying pan and fill it nearly full 
of boiling water, slightly salted. The water should not 
boil, only simmer, and the eggs must be put in carefully 
one at a time lest the yolks should break. When the 
whites are thoroughly set, take them up with a small flat 
skimmer so that the water will drain off, and serve on 


toast or alone. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Eggs a la Creme. 

Into a pan of boiling water strain one tablespoonful of 
vinegar; slip the eggs off a saucer into the water, cook 
for three minutes; have bread toasted; with a skimmer 
lay an egg on each piece, pour over all one cupful of boiling 
cream or milk. If milk is used, thicken with corn-starch. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Shirred Eggs. 

Butter earthen saucers; break into each two or three 
eggs, set them into a bake pan in a hot oven; season when 
done and serve in the saucers. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2i. 
Egg Salad. 

Boil eight eggs one-half hour. When cold, cut the 
whites into rings, mash the yolks fine, and mix with them 
a cupful of mayonnaise dressing. Arrange sixteen small 
white leaves of the head lettuce tastefully on a dish; lay 
the rings of egg on them, with the yolks in the center, 
after the form of a daisy. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Curried Eggs. 

Add to a pint of soup stock one tablespoonful of curry 
powder; fry two sliced onions in butter; put in stock and 
stew till the onions are tender; add a cupful of cream, let 
it cook a minute, then add eight sliced hard-boiled 


eggs. Heat. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Omelets (plain). 

A good rule for plain omelets is a tablespoonful of milk 
to an egg; while delicate seasoning, hard beating, even 
cooking, and quick serving are the secrets of a perfect 


omelet. Six eggs; six tablespoonfuls of milk; salt. Put 
butter the size of a walnut in a pan; when hot, pour in 
mixture and keep pan tipping to cook evenly. Turn out 
and serve when quite soft, to insure its delicacy. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Fairy Omelet (a delightful dish). 

Beat six eggs separately; to the yolks ad¢ six table- 
spoonfuls of milk; season. Heat pan, witha hit of butter, 
and pour in, slipping the beaten whites laston tow. Cover 
fora minute. When done serve on a platter, letting the 
white and yellow parts alternate, with a garnish of green. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Baked Egg Omelet. 

Six eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately; a teacup- 
ful of warm milk with a tablespoonful of butter melted in 
it; one tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
alittle pepper. Beat the flour smooth in a little of the 
milk, and add it to the beaten yolks. Beat the whites toa 
stiff froth, and slowly mix them with the yolks and flour, 
and last, very gently stir in the remainder of the milk. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Poached Eggs on Toast. 

Grease the pan or skillet, and salt the water. When it 
simmers—not boils—carefully drop into it,so as not to 
break, one egg atatime. There should be water enough 
to cover them. Before they are hard, remove with a small 
skimmer, and put each egg on a piece of hot buttered toast. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
Perfection Eggs (original). 

Over a skillet of hot water place a piepan whose edges 
will rest on its outer edges, without letting any water into 
the pan. Letasmall piece of butter melt in the piepan, 
into which break six eggs; cover closely; let them steam 
till tender, season, and pour over one-half cupful of cream. 
After a minute, slip unbroken on to a round platter. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Frizzled Ham and Eggs. 

Chop fine cooked ham, and place in pan with a bit of 
butter; beat five eggs well, pour over, season, and stir all 
together. Let brown and serve. 

SunDAY, MARCH 1. 
Egg-noge. 

Half a goblet each of cream and. milk, the yolks of two 
fresh eggs, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and one tablespoon- 
ful of the best French brandy. Beat all together with an 


egg-beater. 
MonDaAy, MARCH 2. 


Bacon and Eggs. 

Freshen and trim thin slices of bacon; fry crisp, take 
out and drop the eggs into the fat; cover for two minutes; 
serve on the bacon. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 3. 
Egg Bubble. 4 

Crumb a few crackers; cover with milk; salt, beat well; 
add six beaten eggs and one tablespoonful of butter; pour 
into a baking dish and bake till delicately brown. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4. 
Omelette with Herbs. 

Six eggs, one gill of milk, a pinch of salt, white pepper, 
half the white part of a small leek, two tablespoonfuls of 
parsley, a tablespoonful of celery, all chopped fine; beat 
the whole of this together to break up the eggs; put in the 
omelette pan one ounce of butter, and when it is melted 
and begins to froth, pour in the batter. A good, hot fire is 
necessary. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 
Ham Omelette. 


Chop fine four ounces of cooked ham; heat the pan, and 
put in butter the size of a walnut. Break in six eggs, well 
beaten; season, cook till brown and serve. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 6. 
Egg Kisses. 

Beat the whites of four eggs to a firm froth; stir in one- 
half pound of powdered sugar; flavor, and drop a spoon- 
ful on buttered paper. Bake in a moderate oven till 
colored; slip off with a knife, and put two together. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 
Egg Chowder. 

Fry slices of pork; cook onions and potatoes as for fish 
chowder; just before serving, break into it as many eggs 
as eaters. Boil for a minute and serve. (Good.) 


SuNDAY, MARCH 8. 
Sweet Omelette. 

Make a plain omelette, sweeten and serve with a lemon 
dessert sauce. A bit of the lemon peel should be grated 
in as the omelette cooks. 

Monpay, MARCH 9. 
Rice Omelette. 
Make a plain omelette, adding cold boiled rice; season 


with nutmeg. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 10. 


Mushroom Omelette. 

Boil fresh mushrooms in a little milk, season with 
pepper, salt and lemon juice, thicken with a little corn- 
starch. Make a plain omelette. When ready to turn, 
drop some of the mushrooms in the center, fold over, turn 
and dish; pour mushrooms around the omelette and serve. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11. 
Egg Crackers. 

One-half pint of sweet milk; six eggs, six tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; one-half teaspoonful of soda; flour to make 
a stiff dough; knead half an hour, roll thin and bake. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 12. 
Egg Biscuit. 

Make a dough as for baking-powder biscuit but richer, 
and almost the last thing, add the whites of two or three 
eggs beaten to astifffroth. They are as light as a feather. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 13. 
Egg Toast. 

Beat two eggs very light ; add to them one pint of milk. 
Slice baker’s bread or nice light home-made bread and 
dip the pieces into the milk and eggs, letting them lie long 
enough to be thoroughly moistened and yet not fall to 
pieces. Frya delicate brown in hot, fresh suet. Serve 
with sugar. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 
Egg Pyramid. 


An ornamental dish for the teatable can be made by 
boiling eggs until they are hard, then carefully removing 
the shells and piling the eggs on a plate pyramid fashion. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 15. 
Puff Omelette. 

Stir into the yolks of six eggs and the whites of three, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch in a teacupful of cream, 
with salt and pepper. Melt some butter in a pan, pour in 
the eggs and set intheoven. When thick, beat the whites 
of the other three eggs and pour over. Set to brown. 
Serve immediately. 

Monpbay, MARCH 16. 
Egg Sandwiches. 

Spread thin slices of bread, buttered sparingly, with 
finely chopped ham, chicken or veal. Dip slices of hard- 
boiled eggs in drawn butter and place between. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17. 
Omelette Souffle. 

Break six eggs separately; beat the yolks of four, one 
teaspoonful of flour, three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, a pinch of salt, and flavoring together; beat the 
whites till stiff; mix all lightly; pour into buttered dish 
and place in ahot oven. It is done when risen and lightly 
brown. Roll out on a hot dish, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18. 
Egg Pop-overs. 

Beat three eggs until very light, add two cupfuls of 
sweet milk, and pour over two cupfuls of flour, stirring 
well. Have gempans very hot and well greased, fill half 
full and bake in a very hot oven. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 
Egg Cake, or Angel Food. 

The whites of ten eggs, beaten stiff; one and one-half 
glassfuls of sugar, one of flour, one teaspoonful of cream- 
of-tartar, salt, flavoring, put together; last, mix lightly 
with the eggs and bake. (Excellent.) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 
Ege Sauce for Desserts. 

The ingredients for this delicious sauce are three eggs, 
one cupful of powdered sugar and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
or lemon extract. Beat the whites toa very stiff froth, 
then with a silver spoon gently and slowly stir into them 
the cupful of sugar and the flavoring, and last stir in the 
yolks, having previously beaten them very light. The di- 
rections must be followed exactly, and the sauce not al- 
lowed to stand after making, or the result will not be satis- 
factory. Itis particularly nice over boiled or steamed rice. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21. 
Ege Dressing for Salad. 

Three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of oil or melted butter, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of white 
pepper, one-half cupful of cream, one-half cupful of vine- 
gar. Cook all to scald, add the oil slowly afterward, and 
pour over any chopped salad. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 22. 
Dutch Omelette. 

Make three small plain omelettes successively, spread- 
ing with jelly in layers as for cake. Sprinkle with sugar. 
MonpDaAY, MARCH 23. 

Spiced Eggs. 

One pint of vinegar, weakened a little with water, one 
teaspoonful each of allspice, mace and cinnamon; boil the 
eggs hard and shell them; put the spices in a bag, boil in 
vinegar and pour over. Will do for several lots of eggs. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 
Egg Bread. 

Sift a teaspoonful of salt with a pint of flour; beat six 
eggs until they are light and foaming, then beat them into 
the flour, working steadily; next beat in by degrees a pint 
and a half of sweet milk; the beating must be continuous 
and equal, no pause being made from beginning until the 
batter is put into the buttered pans orcups. As already 
said, these must be ready and the oven properly heated 
before beginning to make the bread. Put the batter into 
the oven at once; the door need not be opened for ten 
minutes, and then only long enough to make sure that the 
heat is not quick enough to burn the surface of the loaves ; 
continue to bake them until they have risen high and are 
brown where the sides touch the pans or cups; then they 
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may be served hot, with plenty of sweet butter. If the 
bread is taken from the oven before the sides are brown, 
it may fall. Any which remains may be heated again in 
the oven or warmed in gravy; or the cold loaves may be 
split and filled with jelly for a sweet. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25. 
Creamed Eggs. 
Place a bowl ina pot of boiling water; into this put 
cream and a bit of butter. Heat and break the eggs in 
carefully. Cook till tender. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 
One Egg Mayonnaise. 

One-half cupful of olive oil, one scant cupful of whipped 
cream, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, as much cayenne pepper as can be taken up 
on the point of a penknife, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt and the yolk of one egg. Beat the yolk with the salt 
and pepper until it is light and creamy, then add the oil, a 
few drops at a time, until about half of it is used. Add 
the remainder of it in larger quantities. As the sauce 
thickens, add the vinegar slowly, and then the lemon, and 
last the cupful of whipped cream. This will be sufficient 
for a pint and a half of fish or shrimps and three small 


heads of lettuce. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


Scrambled Eggs with Beef. 

Chip dried beef very fine; put equal parts of lard and 
butter in the pan; break a few eggs and stir all in; season 
and cook one minute. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 
French Omelette. 
One quart ot milk, one pint of bread crumbs, five eggs, 
one tablespoonful of flour, one onion chopped fine; also 
parsley, salt and pepper. Cook as usual. 


EAsteER SUNDAY, MARCH 29. 
Mushrooms and Eggs. 

Cut mushrooms in halves, stew for ten minutes in a 
little butter, salt and pepper. Drain, put the mushrooms 
in a deep dish, break enough eggs over to cover the top, 
season with salt and pepper, spread the top with bits of 
butter and grated bread crumbs; bake until the eggs 
are set. 

—Lucia M. Harvey. 
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HER WHITE APRON. 


I’ve seen her pearly shoulders gleam, 
In ball-room toilets, each a dream. 
I’ve seen her in her Lenten gray 
And in her habit ride away. 

But in that spotless apron white, 
Domestic, dear, she’s my delight. 


I love her when all fresh and fair 
She bids Good Morning on the stair, 
In pretty gown, becoming, neat, 
With dainty slippers on her feet, 
And with her apron, white as snow, 
Tied on in a bewitching bow. 


Those floating streamers, tucked and laced, 
How close they wind around her waist. 
And see, her dimpled knuckles rest, 
Contented in the pockets’ nest. 

Ah, when that apron white she wears, 

I thank my stars they’re arrow stairs ! 


—Lulu W. Mitchell. 
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SOME OANADIAN DISHES. 


SUCRE A LA CREME AND FRENCH CANADIAN OYSTER Soup. 


ADAME,” said a very exalted per- 
sonage who visited Canada last 
summer, “it is now twenty years 
since I have been en your side of 
the great Atlantic, many events 
of importance, and many of not 
much importance have faded 
from my memory forever; but 
one event, or rather pleasant rec- 
ollection, is ever fresh and vivid 
before me, and that is the happy 
Christmas week I spent with your 
father, Monsieur de G——, at his 
quaint and beautiful old ‘ Seign- 
eury,’ in what I in my ignorance 
called ‘the backwoods of Can- 
ada.’ Never shall I forget his hospitable greeting 
when I arrived, cold and stiff from my long sleigh 
drive of fifty miles. The huge stove that held the 
eighth of a cord of wood, standing in the old hall, is 
often quite distinct before my eyes; and then the 
wonderful oyster soup that your kind mother had 
prepared for me with her own hands! I shall always 
remember that week. You, Madame, of course, 
were a child in white frocks and pink sashes, and 
when you were a good little girl came in after dinner 
for dessert, and at that dessert I can still remember 
a most delicious sweetmeat that was handed round 
just before the ladies left the table—-a regular 4onne 
bouche in the strictest meaning of the word. Well, 
I cannot tell you how often i have tried to find that 
particular sweetmeat and have never succeeded in 
my search. In Paris, I gave up half a day to it, going 
from one confectioner to another, thinking it must 
originally have come from Old France; but all in 
vain. Can you enlighten me?” 

Madame de L—— thought for a few minutes, and 
let her mind wander back to the days of the Old 
Manor House. 

“ What was it like, Lord George?’”’ she asked. 

“Qh, it was brown and softish and sweet, with a 
peculiar flavor.” 

“Why, chocolates, of course!” answered Madame 
de L quickly. ‘Old Babette, the cook, was 
famous for miles around us for her chocolates; re- 


member we were fifty miles from a confectioner’s, — 


and had to manufacture most of our sweets at home.” 

“Chocolates! Oh, nothing so common or towni- 
fied! These little squares were quite different; the 
brown was ever so much lighter—I remember that 
important point most distinctly.” 

“T know now, sucre @ la créme; that was it, I am 
positive — but, alas! no money will buy it for you 
either in Paris or London, for it is made with the 
maple sugar of the country; I doubt if even what is 
sold in our own confectioners’ as sucre ad la créme 
will come up to the standard of your recollections. 
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— 


to-morrow morning, and will also pack a box of it 
for you to take home with you; and the recipe of the 
oyster soup you shall have also. I really consider it 
an heirloom, and am not at all surprised that you 
remember it, for we have always, as a family, been 
celebrated for our oyster soup, and I can copy it for 
you from my “mother’s written recipe book. She 
copied it from a very old French cookery book that 
came out to Canada with my ancestors from Nor- 
mandy. I shall also give you the formula for sucre 
@ Ja créme, as you might, possibly, take some of the 
sugar home with you to England.” 

The following evening Lord George received a 
box of the national sweetmeat of Canada, accom- 
panied by a little note from Madame de L—, 
written in the peculiar, fine hand invariably taught 
in the educational convents of the Province of 
Quebec, and enclosing the promised recipes. They 
were as follows: 

Sucre ala Creme. 

To every pound of maple sugar, allow one pint of fresh 
cream. Break the sugar into small pieces, and put it, 
with the cream, into a white-lined saucepan. Put the 
latter on a fresh fire, and boil the cream and sugar 
together for one hour. Stir constantly in one direction. 
When the boiling is over, take the saucepan off the fire, 
and continue the stirring until the mixture cools and 
begins to thicken. Then pour it into buttered soup 
plates or flat dishes, and put it to harden. In summer 
the process is accelerated by putting the dish on the ice 
in the refrigerator, and in winter by putting it into the cold 
air out of doors. Some butternuts chopped into small 
pieces, and mixed in during the boiling, aréa great im- 
provement. Walnuts can also be used, but sucre 
créme pur et simple requires the Canadian butternut. 
French Canadian Oyster Soup. 

Put four dozen good-sized oysters into astewpan with 
their liquor, and place them on the fire; when onthe point 
of boiling, drain them upon a sieve, catching the liquor 
in a basin; cut off the beards, which put into the liquor, 


putting the oysters into a soup tureen; then puta quarter . 


of a pound of fresh butter into another stewpan over the 
fire, and when melted add six ounces of flour; stir overa 
slow fire for a short time, but keeping it quite white; let 
it cool, then add the liquor and beards of the oysters, a 
quart of milk, and two quarts of good stock; stir over the 
fire until boiling, then add the seasoning, consisting of 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, five pepper corns, half a blade of mace, a table- 
spoonful of Harvey sauce, half a tablespoonful of essence 
of anchovies; let all boil quickly together for ten minutes ; 
skim it well, add a gill of fresh cream (if convenient), then 
strain through a hair sieve over the oysters. After having 
eaten oyster soup prepared in the above manner, one will 
never be satisfied with any imitation of it. 

Lobsters cut in pieces, and used instead of oysters, 
make a very delicious soup. 

Any kind of good stock will do, but in the old Manor 
House kitchen the following recipe was used: A knuckle 
of veal, about six pounds in weight, cut into pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg, as also half a pound of lean ham or 
bacon; then rub a quarter of a pound of butter upon the 
bottom of the stewpan (using one capable of holding about 


two gallons), into which put the meat and bacon, with half 
a pint of water, two ounces of salt, three middle-sized 
onions (red ones have the most flavor), into each of which 
stick two cloves; one turnip, one carrot, half a leek and 
half a head of celery; put the cover on the stewpan, and 
place it over a sharp fire, occasionally stirring round the 
contents with a wooden spoon until the bottom of the 
stewpan is covered with a white, thickish glaze, which 
will adhere slightly to the spoon; fill up the stewpan 
with cold water, and when on the point of boiling draw it 
to the back part of the fire, where it must simmer gently 
for three hours, carefully skimming off every particle of 
grease and scum. Strain the stock through a fine hair 
sieve and keep it uncovered for use when required. 


—H. J. Brooks. 
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FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH. 


Who knocks at my gate ?— 
Has done so of late— 

I will draw my curtains and see; 
Perhaps I have guessed,— 
But think I had best 

Peep out to make sure it is he. 


Alack! anda day! 
The moon is away 
Behind some dark clouds in the sky; 
So what can I do 
But whisper a few 
Soft words with a lingering sigh. 
I think he has heard 
How strange every word 
I tremblingly whispered so low, 
For now, sweet and clear, 
I can hear him say ‘* Dear, 
Your Valentine waiteth below.” 


He says I must tell— 
Although he knows well— 
Is my heart for him beating true? 
It’s ever the way, 
Upon this love-day, 
That fond, foolish Valentines do. 
I have to speak low 
Before he will go— 
So low that not even a bird, 
Or any one near, 
Except my own dear, 
Hear’s what my heart’s Valentine heard. 
—Josephine Canning. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BLEAOHED DRIED FRUIT. 

There was a sort of craze some years ago for 
bleached dried apples and other dried fruit. The 
uniform whiteness of the bleached fruit pleased the 
eye, and people did not stop to question how it was 
produced nor what was its effect on the quality of the 
fruit. Infact the flavor was very much impaired and 
it was soon found that the bleaching process left a 
dangerous poison in the fruit. German authorities 
forbade the importation of American bleached dried 
fruit unless it were tested by a chemist and found 
harmless. It is not only safer to avoid all bleached 
dried fruit, but it is better on all accounts, as the 
natural fruit retains its full flavor. 

D. W. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
IL. 
THE COMING SPRING STYLES— PLEASANT HOMESPUN CLOTHS 
—SPRING CoaTs—SUMMER COTTONS AND OLD-TIME 
or GAUDY MUSLINs. 
HE new cloths sent over from English and 
French manufacturers, for early spring 
wear, are chiefly homespuns and other 
rough stylish goods in homespun color- 
ings and effects. These twilled woolens 
are shown in the colors which peasants in the north of 
Scotland and in Ireland are accustomed to dye their 
homespun goods, from dyes made of native forest 
barks. The familiar homespun blue, or electric blue, 
is a very prominent color among the new goods, and 
will, no doubt, be the leading popular shade for 
spring. It appears in some way in the majority of 
the new fancy cloths imported, either as a short 
thread, cross-barred line, or a figure. There is also a 
new nankeen yellow shade, which is introduced in the 
same way in other cloths. There are natural brown 
and gray shades and dullish red, called tomato or 
peasant red, and a vague shade of green. These 
homespun woolens were first introduced into fashion 
by English tailors, who used a few of the cloths woven 
and dyed by peasants in Scotland and Ireland as 
novelties, before similar goods were made by the 
large cloth factories of France. Asa matter of truth, 
the majority of the clochs now known as Scotch home- 
spuns are manufactured in French factories. 

There are many soft, rough camel’s-hair goods, 
which are shown for spring wear, and are lighter in 
weight than the goods worn now. Rough boucle 
and bourette effects are freely shown in the new fancy 
camel’s-hair cloths. Thus there are many cloths in 
beige brown or homespun biue, woven in lines or 
inch checks, which are outlined by lines of bourette. 
There are camel’s-hairs and homespuns, figured with 
rough balls and other designs, which look as if they 
were made out of a knitter’s raveled yarn; there are 
also figures of soft wool, matted and caught down, and 
others tufted with long tufts of white goat’s-hair, like 
some Turkish goods. These fancy-figured cloths are 
intended to be used as part of agown. Thusa dress 
of homespun blue mixture will be made with a front 
and trimming of a figured cloth in the same shade, a 
little dark velvet being introduced to give relief to 
the effect. Orsuch a plain blue cloth may be made 
up in connection with a blue cloth striped with white 
and figured with blue balls on the white stripes, or 
with a blue figured cloth. 

It seems to be an assured thing that the new spring 
house gowns, and dresses intended for elaborate wear, 
will be made with fuller skirts. Paniers are shown in 
the French plates, and a single ruffle or a soft cluster 
of ruffles is a feature which looks toward the return 
of more bouffant, frou-frou styles of dress. Street 
gowns, which to be in good taste must be somewhat 
severe in style, will be but a little fuller. The cut 
given is one of Redfern’s finest designs for a cloth 


gown. It has several of the best features of the com- 
ing season. The skirt is a trifle fuller than skirts 
have been worn this winter, but it is fitted smoothly 
around the hips, and hangs straight and plain in front 
and at the sides; though a slight fullness is intro- 
duced in the side seam to make skirt hang gracefully. 


The gown given is of rough tomato-colored Vicuna 
cloth. The skirt is hemmed up on the outside and 
piped with velvet of adarkershade. The coat-bodice 
which is one of the newest shapes, is slashed to form 
“battlements” around the skirt, and piped with velvet. 
The front of the coat is finished with soft folds in 
front and velvet revers and a plastron of velvet, while 
a little hand braiding is introduced in the upper part 
of the waist, on the collar, and on the sleeves above 
the velvet cuffs. There are many light spring cloths 
in solid color, figured with herring-bone or chevron 
stripes. These cloths come in pale homespun blue, 
maize, the peasant or tomato red shades, and in brown 
and nankeen shades, and other colors. 

CLOTH EVENING DRESSES. 

A Parisian fad that has found some favor in fash- 
ionable circles in this country is the use of cloth in 
combination with sheer gauzes and other materials 
for evening wear. The accompanying cut is an ex- 
ample of one of these gowns. The principal material 
used is a maize-colored cloth. The trained skirt is of 
cloth and is finished in front and at the sides with a 
narrow flounce headed with jet embroidery. The 
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corselet waist is fitted to the figure with perfection of 
cut, and is trimmed with jet and worn with a guimpe 
of black jetted net. The new cloths for evening 
wear are lustrous broadcloths, as light in weight and 
soft as Suede kid. They are shown in the most fasci- 


nating array of rich colors and delicate tints. Fash- 
ionable tailors also show plates in which white cloth 
is combined with satin and sheer materials and em- 
broidered with gold or silver for bridal dresses. Such 
bridal gowns have been worn among the ultra- 
fashionable set in Paris, but no bride has yet been 
bold enough to introduce so striking an innova- 
tion here. 
JACKETS AND WRAPS. 

The jacket will remain the favorite wrap for spring, 
though there are a variety of short jaunty shoulder 
coverings which will find favor with some persons. 
The new jackets are long coats extending below the 
hips, but fitting smoothly over them in cuirass fash- 
ion. There are a number of jackets in the shape of 
a gentleman’s Prince Albert coat, the skirts being 
attached by a seam below the waist. There are 
others single breasted, with a narrow vest inserted. 
In conformance to the English custom, fur trim- 
mings are seen on the early spring coats, and furs 
will be worn at watering places, by the seashore, and 
in the mountains, all summer, as they were last sea- 
son. The material chiefly used for coats are rough 


Irish friezes, Scotch tweeds, scouring cloths and other 
soft fleecy or rough materials, and smooth-faced cloths. 
The new homespun or electric blue is a favorite 
color in coats. It is usually trimmed with a dark- 
brown or black fur, or braids. There are also many 
jackets in beige color and light bisque shades and 
silver-gray tones, which will be especially suitable for 
spring wear. The long English coat in the sketch 
given is of electric blue cloth and is finished with a 
vest, collar and cuffs of sealskin. Especial atten- 
tion is called to the flat, square-cornered revers col- 
lar and the stylish square pocket-flaps on the hips. 
The sleeves, it will be noted, are only moderately 
high, but not puffed up into those extreme dimen- 
sions which have disfigured the majority of coats worn 
during the past winter. A small sealskin muff com- 
pletes the outfit. For summer wear, such a coat 
might be suitably trimmed with dark velvet or fin- 
ished with a braided vest and collar. 

The second illustration of coats shows a style of 
coat now worn by elegantes for dining or sleighing. 
It-will be a suitable stylish coat for elaborate spring 
wear. The material of the coat from which this 


sketch was taken was of fleecy cloth in a pale bisque 
color. The skirts were slashed and edged with cord, 
revealing the under part of rich golden-brown velvet. 
The close-fitting sleeves were also of velvet, with 
caps of cloth, and the boa-like collar and cuffs were 
of natural raccoon fur. 
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FEBRUARY SUITING. 

The importation of sheer woolen gauze and fine- 
figured cottons and lawns, which now crowd the 
counters of the stores, were never more attractive in 
design and colors. At this season of the year pru- 


dent managers have their simpler cotton and lawn 
dresses made up, so that an important part of their 
summer sewing is done before the quiet of Lent 
has passed. 

The zephyr cloths and the fine, dull-faced French 
cambrics are now preferred to the glacé finish satines 
of past seasons. The prevailing colors in the new 
cottons are delicate turquoise and sky blues, rose and 
pale pink, tan violet, buff and pale green, some other 
shades, and delicate tints. These colors are used 
chiefly in combination with white; there are a few 
dark effects. Large, pronounced patterns are out of 
favor, and delicate sprigged designs and fine checks 
and stripes are preferred. There is nothing more 
suitable for children’s wear than the French cam- 
brics; they are more durable than a zephyr cloth, 
and may be laundered repeatedly without losing their 
color if precaution is taken to dry them in the house. 
If they are dried in the strong light outdoors, even 
under the shade of trees, there is danger of the deli- 
cate colors of any cotton goods fading. A dainty 
feature of the new zephyr cloths is the introduction 
of figures made by use of what the manufacturer 
calls “printed yarns.” This produces figures in 
chene effect, like the designs in old-fashioned flowered 
cottons. The importation of French organdies, in 
the fascinating, dainty patterns of olden times, is a 
feature of the season. The new organdies, figured 
with vases and other flowers in chene effect, are es- 
pecially beautiful, and, for young ladies, make charm- 
ing youthful gowns, with full bodices and full skirts, 


trimmed with a profusion of narrow ruffles, or merely 
a cluster of ruffles at the edge. 

Cleopatra cloth is a sheer nun’s-veiling, striped 
with hair-lines of silk, and figured with a variety of 
flower and conventional patterns in all-over design. 
It is imported to succeed challis, which have been so 
popular forseveral years. In addition to these dainty 
cloths, there are several varieties of exquisitely sheer 
wool crapes, either crimped, like an English mourn- 
ing crape, or plain and sheer These crapes are gen- 
erally figured with the most fascinating patterns of 
flowers in soft, lovely French coloring. 


Rowe. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 
Watch the motion of the ocean, of the beryl-coated ocean, as it 
doffs a little white-cap toeach pebble on the beach ; 
Hear the rattle and the prattle of the loving wave-words spoken, 
when the half-reluctant pebble clatters down within its reach. 
How the cloud-ships float above it, 
And the daring sea-gulls love it! 
Who could fail to heed the lesson that these foamy billows 
teach ? 


Watch the motion of the ocean, of the cannonading ocean, as 
each wave while hot with anger leaps to stride the stoop- 
ing cloud ; 

O the looming and the booming of each moving wall of water, 
hurled against the walls of granite with an echo long and 


loud. 
How the sea-gulls skim above it, 


And the stormy petrels love it, 
When the wind rolls up those snow-drifts with such iron 
strength endowed ! 


Watch the motion of the ocean, of the ever-changing ocean, 
tossed by every transient storm-wind, ruffled by a passing 
breeze ; 

Resting never, but forever in a ceaseless voice repeating, day 
by day, the self-same story in such fancied words as these: 

“ Praise Him, all ye heavens adore Him, 
Let the earth bow down before Him, 
On the floods he hath prepared it, founded it upon the seas.” 
—Harry H. Moore. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
Il. 
AN AUTHOR'S “My literary gains for the first 
Gains. year of my married life,” says the 
celebrated novelist, Payn, “ were exactly 324 163s., 
upon which, if I had had to live, it would have been 
cultivating literature upon oatmeal, indeed, and very 
little of it; but the next year my income was quadru- 
pled, and from that time increased, not, indeed, by 
arithmetical progression, but certainly in a very un- 
looked-for and satisfactory proportion.” 
Way CERTAIN According to Julian Hawthorne, 
Books Have Suc-| the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” suc- 
sires ceeded because it was a real book— 
that is, a real man speaking to man on a subject that 
possessed him, body and soul. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” owed some of its fame to the timeliness of its 
appearance, but that would not have sufficed had it 
not advocated the cause of justice against oppression 
and showed, through all its errors of fact and taste, 
the warmth of a real human heart. Rev. E. P. Roe’s 
works sell by the hundred thousand; in all his books 
is illustrated the fundamental idea that it is worth 
while to do right, and that, in the long run, the powers 
of good are stronger than the powers of evil. Any 
one can say this, but Mr. Roe believed it, and he 
made his conviction felt. 


“Roem asa” | The origin of this popular ballad 
is said to be as follows: Robin 
Adair was a real person, who was born about the 
middle of the last century. He was a young Irish 
medical student who, in order to escape the conse- 
quences of some youthful indiscretion in Dublin, left 
the city and fled to Holyhead em route for London. 
Finding, on reaching Holyhead, that his slender 
means were exhausted, he set out on his long journey 
on foot. He had not traveled far when he reached a 
carriage that had been overturned in the road, the 
occupant of which, Lady Caroline Keppel, second 
daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, and an exceed- 
ingly attractive young lady, was greatly alarmed and 
slightly injured. Adair introduced himself as a young 
surgeon, and attended to her. As she still felt nerv- 
ous and apprehensive of further accident, she offered 
him a seat in her carriage, and begged him to ac- 
company hertothe metropolis. Arriving in London, 
she presented him with 100 guineas, and promised her 
assistance in obtaining for him a start in his profes- 
sion, ‘The acquaintance soon ripened into affection, 
and, in spite of the opposition of friends, she deter- 
mined to marry the lover whom she had met under 
such romantic circumstances. She was sent abroad, 
in the hope that she would abandon her intention, but 
without avail, and her health began to fail. She was 
then removed to Bath, England, and while there she 
wrote the verses that were destined to become fa- 
miliar throughout the civilized world, and adapted 
them to an old Irish melody, “ Eileen Aroon,” of 


which Robin Adair was very fond. At last she be- 


came so dangerously ill that her medical attendants 
despaired of her life. Then her parents relented and 
the faithful and devoted pair were married. 
AMERICAN “If there is a class of men on 
EpiToRs. the face of the earth who may be 
said to know their own minds,” writes T. W. Higgin- 
son in one of his entertaining essays, “it is, I think, 
the editors of American periodicals. They may not 
aim at the right thing, but they at least know what 
they aim at. What they seek is what their public de- 
sires; but their own interpretation of this is a matter 
of life and death to them, and they stand by it. 
So far as I have seen, no men are less influenced 
by the ties of personal friendship or by the judg- 
ment of others,” 
Bits OF The authorship of “The Anglo- 

LITERARY GossiP. | maniacs ”is attributed to Mrs. 
Burton N. Harrison, a New York society woman. 

The New York AHera/d is reputed to earn from 
$300,000 to $400,000 per annum. 

* Pansy” is said to have a larger number of read- 
ers than any other living writer. More than 100,000 
of her books are sold yearly. 

The first large edition of General Booth’s “In 
Darkest England” was sold within three hours after 
publication. 

Dorothy Tennant, now Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, 
has recently published in a single thin volume her 
studies of * London Street Arabs.” They have won 
for her much reputation in England, 

Mr. Ward McAllister is called, in Kate Field’s 
Washington, the Pepys of contemporary New York— 
apropos of his boox, “Society As I Have Found It.” 

LITERARY | Another half-score of queries to 

Queries, No. 2._| quicken the interest in literary mat- 
ters! The answers to Queries No.1 will appear next 
month. And now for Queries No.2. Here they are: 

First—Who wrote the oft-quoted line, “ They also serve 
who only stand and wait ”? 

Second—W hat is the legend of the Round Table? 

Third—Who was Britomart ? 

Fourth—F¥our poets each composed one line in the fol- 
lowing “literary patch-work ’’; who were they? 

Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 

Only destructive to the brave and great. 
Fifth—Who was called the “ Livy of France,” and why? 
Sixth—Who were the four favorite heroes with writers 

of the Middle Ages? 

Seventh—Who was the first American novelist? Which 
of his books is still read, and why? 

Eighth—Of which American poet was it said, “ His 
poetry overflows with natural religion—with what Words- 
worth calls the ‘religion of the woods’”? 

Ninth—W hat novel made the reputation of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and what knowledge on the part of the 
author did it display? 

Tenth—What relative of Cooper, the great American 
novelist, is now one of our favorite writers of fiction? 


—M. D. Sterling. 
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A VALENTINE. 


In Four Cuaprers.—CHAPTER I. 


R. BARNABAS BRADLEY was 
alone in the world. Left an or- 
phan in his infancy, he had been 
adopted by his granduncle, who 
was a wealthy man and a skill- 
ful physician; having received a 
thorough education, he had be- 
come his uncle’s assistant, and, 
later, his successor and heir. It 
was now fifteen years since the 
kind old friend and guardian had 
passed to the reward of his useful 
life, and Dr. Barnabas was forty- 

five. My hero was called eccentric, and this reputa- 

tion, as well as the drugs, and the well-chosen library 
and the beautiful old homestead, was a part of his in- 
heritance ; for “ old Dr. Bradley ” (they had been “ the 
old doctor” and “ Dr. Barnabas” from the time the 

young man visited his first patient) was alsoodd—* O 

very odd indeed.” It was whispered that he had been 

“disappointed in his youth,” but no such explanation 

was attempted in the case of the young doctor. 

“ No—nobody ever had a chance to disappoint 47m,” 

said Gossip, indignantly. 

He had an unpleasantly cynical way of talking, and 
had often on his lips Walpole’s ill-natured saying, 
“Every man has his price,” and the Italian proverb, 
“Heaven protect me from the man I trust ”’;—he ab- 
jured “society,” he had no smooth words or flatter- 
ing speech for wealth or beauty,—yet “ all that a man 
hath will he give for his life,” and Dr. Barnabas was 
the most popular physician in and around the town 
of Z——. Many were the grateful souls that re- 
membered him in their daily prayers ; many were the 
admirers who looked after him as he drove furiously 
through the streets, and said in heart, if not in words, 

** When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou!” 


CHAPTER II. 

It was the evening of February 14, 18—, and Dr. 
Bradley, having just returned from the post office, sat 
down in his study to read his letters. There were 
several on business, and not of any special interest. 
He opened the last, a thick package in a coarse 
brown envelope. 

An inner wrapper of white paper displayed to the 
wrathful gaze of the doctor a folded sheet of draw- 
ing paper containing two little water-color pictures 
facing each other, the outside bearing a scroll with 
the words “ St. Valentine’s Day.” Each sketch repre- 
sented aroom. 

In the first, beside a fireless hearth, sat a man bend- 
ing forward as if seeking warmth where was none; 
behind him might be dimly traced a woman’s form, 
with drooping head, but so slight and shadowy was 
the outline that it seemed to fade out of sight as the 
spectator gazed intently upon it. 


A bordering of flowers and foliage framed the 
other sketch, and from a cluster of roses, a Cupid, 
bow and arrow in hand, pointed to a picture of home 
comfort. Beside a glowing fire sat a woman; her 
face, partly averted, was unknown to the doctor, but 
the room had a familiar look—and surely so had the 
man in the other scene. He came on close examina- 
tion to recognize in that lonely figure some resem- 
blance to himself,—and, to add insult to injury, each 
sketch had a motto. Beneath the first— 

** As one by one the gloomy days roll by, 

And with each day lonely Old Age draws near, 
Dost thou not shrink ? Doth not thy weary eye 
View that dark Future with a thrill of fear ?”’ 


Under the second— 
‘“* Behold yon home where Peace and Comfort reign, 
And Love and Friendship smile upon the guest,— 
A tender heart awaits thy coming there— 
O let me lead thee by that hearth to rest.” 

No doubt the anonymous sender of the valentine 
would have been gratified to know what a storm 
the pretty missive had raised in the mind of its re- 
cipient, where wrath and curiosity reigned by turns. 
He examined the envelope narrowly. The post- 
mark was blurred; nothing to be learned there. The 
direction and the verses were printed with a pen— 
no writing. 

Was there noclew? A faint perfume—“ Heliotrope, 
or some such confounded thing,” muttered Dr. 
Barnabas, who had a dislike to perfumes. He had 
noticed this fragrance a day or two ago—where ? — 
and closing his eyes to shut out the valentine, and 
to concentrate his thoughts, he began to collect 
the scattered recollections of the places and per- 
sons he had seen within three days. It was a note 
that one of his friends, whom he had accidently met, 
had taken from her hand-bag and offered him, on 
which to write an address that she wanted. As she 
opened the paper he had seen the signature. O hor- 
rors! it was from one of his neighbors, Miss Ara- 
bella Henderson. 

She was no longer very young, but perhaps a few 
years younger than himself; like himself, too, “ alone 
in the world.” “Oh, ” cried Dr. Barnabas in his an- 
guish, walking up and down the room, “I shouldn’t 
have believed it of her!” 

But would she? He had known her but slightly 
during the ten years that she had lived in town 
(where she had inherited her modest home and in- 
come from arelative who had taken pity on her lone- 
liness), but he knew her reputation,—she was a /ady; 
atrue gentlewoman, dignified and refined—it was 
shame to imagine her even cognizant of such an 
action. But, “Oh,” groaned Dr. Barnabas, as he laid 
his perplexed head upon an uneasy pillow, “ you 
never know what they will do!” 

But “night brings counsel,” and morning found 
our hero resolved to be silent on the subject and 
trust to the sender of the valentine being self-be- 

trayed. It would surely come about, and such 
an insult should surely be revenged. Meantime, 
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as his first move, he would take care not to pass Miss 
Arabella’s house—“ Streets enough to pass through, 
without going that way,”—and it was not till he had 
several mornings, in a fit of abstraction, allowed the 
horse to take his own way, and found himself looking 
out at Miss Arabella’s bright, shining windows, 
filled with flowers, that Dr. Barnabas came to “a re- 
alizing sense ” that his route must have lain through 
that street quite often. 


CHAPTER III. 

A year later,—and time had again brought St. 
Valentine’s Eve, and a cold, wet, unpleasant eve it 
was. Late in the evening, after a day spent out of 
town, Dr. Barnabas reached home in a rather un- 
pleasant frame of mind. Grumbling at the weather, 
the discomforts of the day, and above all, his “own 
stupid choice of a profession,” as he said, he entered 
his own house, which he found dark and cold— 
neither light nor fire anywhere except in the kitchen, 
which was bright and warm, but deserted of all 
human presence. Repeated shouts for his house- 
keeper, and her subaltern failed of reply. The house 
was evidently deserted, and the impatient master 
thereof proceeded to forage for his own supper and 
then light the study fire. 

An old lady who prided herself on her knowledge 
of human nature once said, “If you would know a 
man’s temper, observe him when he is cold and 
hungry.” Dr. Barnabas would have ill stood the test 
that evening. 

The study lamp being lighted, revealed, conspicu- 
ously placed on the table, a note from Mrs. Roberts, 
the housekeeper, stating that she had’ received a 
telegram summoning her to the sick-bed of a friend 
in the next town. She hoped he would excuse her 
absence, but the summons was imperative, and 
Bridget was “so competent and so trustworthy,” and 
had received “such minute directions,” that she 
trusted he would be comfortable during her absence, 
which would be short. 

He sat down before the fire, but there seemed 
little comfort in its cheerful glow. He was lonely. 
The business of the day had revived old memories, 
and they were sad ones. He had seen old friends of 
his own, old companions of his school and college 
days, but there were many of those * mournful gaps 
left bare by others” which no new friendships can 
ever fill. The world seemed growing old. 


CHAPTER IV. 


St. Valentine’s Day bright and sunny. An early 
train brought Mrs. Roberts, with news of her friend’s 
improved condition, and Dr. Barnabas ordered the 
prompt dismissal of the “ competent and trustworthy 
Bridget,” after which he proceeded, with a lighter 
heart, on his daily rounds. 

Early evening found him seated in his study, but 
he tried in vain to read. The daily papers had no 
news ; the professional journals no information; the 
new novel was flat, “* disgustingly silly,” ejaculated 


Dr. Barnabas, throwing the helpless volume into 
the fire. Nothing would divert his thoughts from 
the home picture he had seen on his way to his 
own house on the previous evening—a pleasant 
room with its glowing fire, with pictures, flowers, 
books, all the adornments of home; he had but 
one glimpse, and the falling curtain shut the scene 
from view. 


And the occupants? Only Miss Arabella and her 
cat. 

A sound roused him from his reverie. Eight 
strokes from the dignified old clock in the hall. 
Eight! from the pert little time-piece on the study 
mantel-shelf. 

* By the soul of Hippocrates!” said Dr. Barnabas, 
putting on his overcoat (his profanity usually took 
a classical form), z27/.”’ 


The flourishing city of Z—— has no more delightful 
home than that of Dr. and Mrs. Barnabas Bradley. 
“ There is no happier pair living,” say their friends; 
“they are an ideal couple—-married lovers,” the 
romantic add. 

During the very short time which the doctor in- 
sisted should suffice for Miss Arabella’s preparations 
for change of name and residence, he thought he 
might sometime mention the valentine to her, but 
he has learned in his better knowledge of her charac- 
ter the impossibility of her complicity in such a 
scheme, and the twenty years that have elapsed have 
given him no clew. 

At one of the very few times when the valentine 
has been withdrawn from the library table-drawer, 
where it has been kept, close locked, so many years, 
it was shown to a friend, from whose veracious report 
these incidents are related. 

“ Very strange,” said the friend. 

“Very: sometimes I think there is but one explana- 
tion. If such beings ever do water-color pictures on 
Block & Sketchem’s paper, some angel must have 
sent it,” quoth Dr. Barnabas. 

—FPamela McArthur Cole. 
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AT THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


Fold the hands gently, press the eyes closely, 
Tenderly pillow the head— 

Hands that are pulseless, eyes that are sightless, 
A weary wayfarer is dead. 


Ears dull of hearing, lips cold and voiceless, 
The tongue its last message has said; 

Feet that were weary are resting forever,— 
An earthly sojourner is dead. 


Pause, then, as we come to the end of the journey, 
Whence a soul-life forever has fled; 

Speak softly, tread lightly, where Infinite Presence 
Enwraps and embraces our dead. 


Then fold the hands gently, press the eyes closely, 
And tenderly pillow the head ; 

Last words have been spoken, last messages given, 
And last adieus waved to our dead. 


—John Wentworth. 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 
TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
11.—TEA. 

HE people of the United States 
can hardly be classed as “in- 
veterate tea drinkers,” but it is 
an interesting fact that it re- 
quires something like one and 
one-fourth pounds of tea per 
capita annually to supply them, 
as nearly as it is possible to 
estimate. As it must also be 
considered that certainly one- 
half of all the inhabitants of 
the country, including the chil- 
dren, do not drink tea, the 
allowance for each actual con- 

sumer is thus doubled. This estimate is based upon 
the fact that the importations for the year 1889—the 
last for which we have figures—reached the amount 
of over 79.500,000 pounds, a small portion of which 
was re-exported ; and presuming that the stock in the 
hands of dealers remained about the same as a year 
previous, we have the deduction above recorded. 

It might be remarked here that this is a good deal 
of tea—about 40,000 tons of it! If loaded upon rail- 
road cars, thirty tons to the car, it would fill 1,333 
cars; and these cars, divided up into trains of eight- 
een cars and a locomotive each, would give a total of 
seventy-four trains, which compactly arranged would 
occupy about eleven miles of track. The average 
price of the tea imported was something under six- 
teen cents per pound—the average price paid by the 
consumer cannot be estimated, but was certainly 
several times as much. This, however, was but a 
small part of the trade of the world, as we shall realize 
from the fact that the import of Indian tea into 
London last year amounted to a hundred million 
pounds. The figures for other varieties, or for other 
European nations, to say nothing of home consump- 
tion in the land of growth, cannot even be estimated ; 
but these partial figures will give a comprehension of 
the magnitude of the tea interest for the civilized 
globe. 

It was not always thus, by any manner of means. 
Tea, as a beverage, was unknown to Europe till the 
early years of the seventeenth century, when some 
Dutch traders carried a quantity of sage, which was 
then in popular use in Europe as a beverage herb, 
and succeeded in exchanging it for an equal weight of 
tea. This initial transaction is said to have taken 
place in 1602, and eight years later the Dutch East 
India Company began in a small way the trade which 
has now grown to such vast proportions. No men- 
tion of the use of tea in England prior to 1650 seems 
to have been made; but in 1651 Pepys records in his 
diary that he sent “for a cup of tea (a China drink), 
of which I had never drank before,” while six years 
later his wife is reported as partaking of the beverage, 
her apothecary having recommended it as “ good for 


acold.” In 1660 Parliament passed an act laying a 
tax of one shilling sixpence on every gallon of tea 
sold in the coffee-houses, and at that time the price of 
tea in England was about sixty shillings per pound— 
asum which of course placed it out of the reach of 
any but the wealthy; and it is recorded that a pack- 
age of some two pounds’ weight was considered a 
proper gift for his majesty the king. The cost of tea 
as now imported to London does not exceed six- 
pence per pound from China, and little more from 
the countries which furnish the additional suppy of 
England. 

The early days of the tea trade were by no means 
pleasant ones for those who sought to build up the 
reputation of the oriental beverage. There was at 
first no attempt to introduce it for popular general 
use, but it was sold on account of the medicinal qual- 
ities which it was supposed to possess. To be sure, 
it was put forth as a panacea—a cure for all ills; and 
in the then existing state of medical science there is 
no wonder that the physicians were in arms. Patin, 
who had written against antimony, extended his an- 
tipathy to what he calls “/impertinente nouveanté du 
sitcle”” In Germany, Hanneman affirmed his belief 
that tea dealers ought to be ranked as immoral mem- 
bers of society, and Dr. Duncan hinted in his treatise 
on hot liquors that its virtues were fabled simply to 
encourage the importation. In Holland it was ridi- 
culed as “ hay water,”’ and in England, both Lettsom 
and Short inveighed against the growing evil of 
drinking it. In 1633 so little was it known in Ger- 
many that Olearius mentions it simply as “a black 
water with an acid taste,” and six years later the 
Muscovite ambassador at the court of the Mogul de- 
clined accepting a large present of tea for his master, 
on the plea that it would be only troubling him with 
a commodity for which he had no use. But steadily 
its popularity in England increased. In Scotland the 
habit of drinking tea spread slowly, and in the ex- 
treme north it was regarded, as late as the close of 
the last century, in the light of.a medicine. So igno- 
rant were the people of the proper method of prepar- 
ing it, that there is a current story of a woman boil- 
ing the tea her sailor son had brought home, and eat- 
ing the leaves with salt and butter. But it was not 
long before its use became general. More than 
seventy years ago, Sir Walter Scott tells us that in 
Shetland tea was used by all ranks. In our own 
country the beverage has always been popular, es- 
pecially in the farming portions. The very fact ‘of 
its being thus highly prized gave the greater moral 
effect to the sacrifices which were made in connec- 
tion with the American Revolution, when, as an 
initial measure, the “taxed tea” was emptied into 
Boston Harbor, and the people voluntarily deprived 
themselves of their favorite beverage. 

It is hardly surprising that the product of China, 
which for at least two centuries and a half enjoyed a 
monopoly of the world’s markets, should be falling 
off in quality and in quantity. The want of proper 
cultivation has much to do with this fact; coupled 
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with which it must be considered that the choicest 
portion of the crop is reserved for the use of the 
denizens of the Flowery Kingdom—a kingdom of in- 
veterate and discriminating tea drinkers. With the 
inferior quality which is thus left for export, the 
choicest products of the other countries which have 
taken up tea-raising come in contact, as fast as the 
latter can be introduced ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that in some portions of the Celestial domain the 
tea gardens are being abandoned, and the people are 
instead taking up the cultivation of rice, potatoes and 
opium. The teas of Ceylon and the Indian prov- 
inces, especially, are supplanting the Chinese article ; 
Japan has for a long time been a formidable compet- 
itor, and the introduction of modern business enter- 
prise into the fields of other nations must inevitably 
crowd the Mongolian out of a considerable portion 
of the trade which has so long been his. 

Generally speaking, all teas are divided into two 
colors—green and black. Japan is the only country 
which produces green tea only, while China is the 
only land where both colors are prepared. India, 
Ceylon and Java send forth black teas alone, on the 
principle—at least in India—that adulteration of 
green tea is tooeasy. It is worthy of mention, in this 
connection, also, that until within a few years all the 
teas of Japan have been black, and this was the case 
when in 1856 the first importation of fifty half-chests 
reached this country. The venture was immediately 
successful. The flavor of the Japan tea pleased the 
American palate; it was spoken of as “a black tea 
with green tea flavor,” and as the leaf was dried in 
the natural color, it was believed that it must be free 
from adulteration. The importation for the second 
year was 400 half-chests, and in the third year the 
amount rose to 1,100. But it did not by any means 
stop there, rising rapidly till the yearly total reached 
the wonderful amount of 20,000,000 pounds. 

Japan has, however, always found its most generous 
customer in the United States; in England and the 
Continental countries the Chinese variety has main- 
tained its prominence, though of late the importa- 
tions of black teas from India, Java and Ceylon have 
been considerable. ‘The consequence has been that, 
great as the consumption of Japanese teas has been 
in this country, the supply has been more than ade- 
quate to all demands; prices have declined, and still 
the entire product of the country has not been sold, 
even though offered at less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Lately, therefore, the Japanese producers 
have turned their attention. to cultivation of the vari- 
eties known to the Chinese trade as Gunpowders, 
Oolongs, Imperials and Congous, employing for the 
purpose skilled Chinese to manage the processes, as 
a means of widening their market. 

The green teas of China are divided into five 
classes, which take their names from the districts in 
which they are grown, being known as Moyune, 
Tienke, Fychow, Taiping and Pingsuey. Of these 
the quality ranges in the order given, and only the 
Moyune and Tienke are considered first-class, all of 
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the others, however handsome in appearance, fur- 
nishing beverages of inferior flavor. The Moyune 
is of two kinds, Nankin and Packeong, the former 
being the more valuable—in fact, Nankin Moyune 
may be said to stand at the head of all green 
teas. No coloring is used; the leaves are small, 
bright green and perfect. The Tienke is very pleas- 
ing in appearance, the leaves being of a silver-green 
hue, and the beverage is light in color, with a pun- 
gent flavor, but not so rich and fragrant as the Moy- 
une. The other varieties are largely sold for “ mix- 
ing,” and are never offered in their true character for 
first-class teas. The Pingsuey green teas are of so 
poor a quality that their importation, either into this 
country or Great Britain, is forbidden by law. 

For commercial designation, there are five sub- 
varieties of green teas, known as Gunpowder, Im- 
perial, Hyson, Young Hyson and Twankay or Hyson 
Skin. Gunpowder takes its name from its small, firm, 
kernel-like form. ‘The three chops or gatherings are 
also the means of further subdivision, the first being 
the smallest and most delicately flavored ; the second 
is larger in size and not quite as hard rolled, while 
the third is looser in make, irregular in form and with 
markedly less strength and perfection of flavor. The 
latter, with the older and coarser leaves of the other 
chops, is largely made into Imperial, which is known 
to the Chinese by the name of Big Gunpowder, and 
differs from its less bulky namesake principally in 
the size of the leaves, and but slightly in flavor. Its 
name is due to the fact that it is the make of tea used 
in the household of the emperor, as well as by the 
mandarins and the wealthy classes generally. Young 
Hyson differs from Gunpowder only in the fact that 
its leaves are curled or twisted, instead of being 
rolled ; the difference between its three chops being 
very marked, as to the fineness and perfection of 
finish of the leaves. Hyson bears the same relation 
to Young Hyson that Imperial does to Gunpowder, 
while Hyson Skin is composed of the refuse and re- 
jected leaves of all the finer grades. For this reason 
its quality, as weil as its appearance, varies greatly ; 
without considering at all the question of adultera- 
tion, which is easily possible with a tea of this heter- 
ogeneous make-up, it is likely to be found equal in 
quality to the best Gunpowder, or wretchedly weak 
and poor. 

There are, however, “special pickings,” which are 
wholly unknown to the general buyer, and can be 
secured only through favor with those who have “ the 
inside ” of the trade. They are put up in small pack- 
ages, some of which importers occasionally secure 
for the delectation of personal friends; but at the 
usual rates these brands would sell for $1.50 or $2 per 
pound. Yet they are by no means the we plus ultra 
of Chinese teas. It is said that a rich Chinese im- 
porter recently sent to Canton for a few pounds of 
** China’s Best,” or “* White Clouds,” a peculiarly rare 
tea, which cannot be cultivated and is only found 
once in several years on a certain high mountain, 
where it flourishes naturally under the influence of a 
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perpetual dew. The Chinese agents with difficulty 
secured just four ounces, which finally reached their 
destination, having cost just $6 per ounce. 

Black teas of China are of two kinds—Oolong and 
Bohea, though the name of the former signifies Green 
Dragon, and is applied to the small, chrome-green 
leaf. Oolong teas are of four subvarieties, each of 
which has its own individual flavor. Foochow Oo- 
long is probably the most popular brand of tea ever 
introduced into America, the leaf being long, dark 
and well curled, while the beverage is of a rich 
golden color, fragrant, and delightful in flavor. The 
different chops of black tea, in general, possess the 
same characteristics as in green. Formosa Oolong 
has only become known in this country within the 
past twenty years, but it is now very popular. As the 
name indicates, it grows on the island of Formosa, 
and has a flavor peculiar to itself, said to be due to 
the presence of iron in the soil. At any rate, this 
peculiar quality disappears after the soil has been 
under cultivation for a very few years, and it is 
necessary constantly to change the location of the 
plantations. There is another peculiarity’ connected 
with Fomosa, that the later chops are the best, in 
that they yield the richest and strongest liquors. 
Amoy Oolong is an inferior grade which comes from 
the district of Amoy, being separated by a mountain 
range from Foochow. There are three kinds of 
Amoy tea, of which the Ningyong is the best, and is 
a favorite with some drinkers. Ankoi Oolong is the 
product of a wild shrub growing on the mountain 
range which separates Amoy from Foochow, the leaf 
of which is rough and coarse, of indifferent flavor, and 
of little value except to mix with the better grades. 

The real black tea of China, however, is the Bohea. 
which takes its name from the vast mountain ranges 
in the southeastern part of the empire, which are 
literally covered with tea gardens. Its production 
exceeds that of all other teas combined, but com- 
paratively little of it is consumed in this country, it 
being shipped largely to England and Russia. The 
natural demand for Bohea in this country not having 
kept pace with that for other varieties, an attempt 
has been made to popularize it by the name of “* En- 
glish Breakfast Tea,” but with indifferent success. 
The liquid which it yields is very dark in color, though 
not possessing the strength of the Oolong of like 
grade There are five kinds of Bohea teas, known as 
Capers, Pekoes, Souchong, Pouchong and Congou, 
but it would be difficult to determine the relative 
merits of eacii. All of these kinds are subdivided 
into several varieties. 

Japan teas have a flavor and characteristics pecul- 
iar to themselves, and those of the first chop are very 
delicate and pleasing ; but the liquor, though light in 
color, possesses great strength, and its effect upon 
the nervous system is soon perceptible. The second 
and third chops are usually colored to imitate the 
best quality, but they are poor in flavor, weak and un- 
satisfactory. ‘The commercial designations of Japan 
teas are: Pan-fired, or “ Natural leaf,” Basket-fired, 


Sun-dried, Oolongs, Congous, while occasionally the 
names of several of the Chinese varieties are ,bor- 
rowed, though in all cases the flavor of the Japanese 
product will be found attached to the imported name. 

The India teas, which are not yet extensively known 
in this country, have a longer and narrower leaf than 
the Chinese, but though strong and decided in flavor, 
are not generally considered so pleasing as the latter. 
They are more used in England, and may be classed 
with the “English Breakfast” varieties; but their 
greater value is for mixing, or “ blending,” with some 
of the weaker sorts, the mixture giving a product 
which, if it has no distinctive flavor of its own, still 
possesses the requisite “ body.” The India teas are 
designated according to the district producing them, 
the Assam, perhaps, leading in strength and pun- 
gency, with a half-dozen or more varieties differing 
in some respects. Commercially they are subdivided 
into Flowery Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe 
Souchong, Souchong, Congou and Broken Leaf, their 
quality being reckoned in the order given. The first- 
named is the choicest of the India teas, being pre- 
pared from the small leaves at the ends of the shoots, 
very carefully wrought, and almost white in color 
after being fired, though on infusion the leaves turn 
to a bright reddish brown hue, and the brighter the 
color, the more valuable the tea. For general use, 
however, some of the intermediate grades, especially 
Pekoe Souchong, will be found most desirable and 
valuable. The comparative prices of the several 
kinds and grades may here be of interest, taken 
from the circular of a large importing and retailing 
establishment : 


Oolongs, 40C., 50C., 60c. per pound. 
Formosas, . 45¢., yor. “ 
40C., §0c., 65c. “ “ 


English Breakfasts, 
Young Hysons, . 
Imperials,. .. . 
Gunpowders, . 


50c., 6oc., 8oc. “ 
50c., 6oc., 8oc. “ 
50c., 6oc., 85c. 

Ceylon and Java teas do not‘differ materially from 
those of India in quality, though generally less desir- 
able, and they are known by about the same names— 
Pekoe, Souchong and Congou, representing the vari- 
ous qualities. The products of none of the other 
countries, experimenting with tea raising, are suffh- 
ciently known to commerce to justify description. 

In Java, however, picking is carried on during 
nearly the entire year, owing to the favorable climate ; 
and though we are accustomed to regard the Chinese 
and Japanese as the impersonation of cheap labor, it 
is said that labor is much less expensive in Java than 
in either of those countries. As the leaves are picked 
they are graded according to size, and each grade 
makes a different variety of tea. The smallest and 
tenderest are converted into Pekoe; the next grade 
furnishes the Souchong, while the larger and tougher 
leaves are made into Congou. Holland is thus far 
the best market for Java teas, and but little comes to 
this country. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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AMUSEMENT FOR EVENING HOURS. 
AN ArT Parry. 
See, your guests approach, 

n them sprightly.— Winter's Tale. 

HERE will be a loan art ex- 
hibition at the parsonage on 
Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. The display will 
consist of paintings in oil 
and water colors, China 
painting, carbon sketches, 
carved wood-work, plaster 
casts, hammered brass, 
stained glass and Etruscan 
work. At the close of this 
exhibition there will be a 
series of impromptu zodlog- 
ical drawings by artists hitherto unknown to fame.” 

So much for the notice. Meanwhile a committee 
of three had thoroughly canvassed the entire town. 
Up at the parsonage busy hands were engaged in 
denuding the walls on the lower floor, and artistic 
eyes were studying the effect of light and shade and 
harmonious grouping of colors to display the pictures 
to the very best advantage. A complimentary ticket 
to the keeper of the knickknack store secured for us 
the loan of all the picture hooks required. 

The oil paintings occupied one-half of the wall of 
the large parlor, solidly packed from floor to ceiling. 
On the other two walls and disposed on easels were 
the water-colors. The unframed lighter ones were 
secured to the wall by means of tiny curtain tacks. 
On the mantel were the plaster casts. The front hall 
was devoted to works in black and white, and wood 
carvings. The sitting-room contained the china col- 
lection, arranged on small tables, with plush or cloth 
drapings of a color not to detract from the delicate 
china tints. A beautiful stained-glass window was 
contributed by a Norwegian. At first we thought we 
had an elephant on our hands, when the gentleman 
sent this as a specimen of the work he had put into 
his own house. But by taking a door down the 
window was securely fastened in the upper space. 
Curtains were hung beneath, and with a darkened 
hall in front and strong Rochester lights behind the 
window, the effect was magical. Every one ex- 
claimed, as the eyes in the peacock’s tail glowed in 
the bright light, ‘‘ How brilliant! Why, who zs this 
Valentine Bartsch? We did not know that any such 
beautiful work was done here.” Hand-painted screens 
and transparencies swung from the chandeliers, or, 
suspended from the moulding, hung overhead in the 
open doorway. And now came the most amusing 
part of this most novel entertainment. Although the 
proceeds were to be devoted to a Congregational 
church, all denominations contributed and were pres- 
ent. The doors opening to the dining-room were 
kept closed, and here a surprise was in store. A 
large sheet had been fastened upon a quilting frame 
and stood against the wall. At a table in the center 
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of the room sat two young ladies and their knights, 
ready to dispense coffee and cake from dainty deco- 
rated china. The admission fee was placed at twenty- 
five cents, and refreshments were ten cents extra. 

At nine o’clock the doors of the dining-room were 
thrown open and the guests were called to order. 
Half-sheets of paper, containing the numbers from 
one to twenty in a perpendicular line at the left, were 
handed to twenty would-be artists who had not ex- 
hibited in the other rooms. The names of twenty 
animals were written on twenty slips of paper, a dif- 
ferent animal on each slip, and were passed in a little 
basket for each of the twenty to select one. Each 
slip was numbered at the left of the name of the ani- 
mal, to correspond to the entire list held in the hand 
of the manager. To make the fun more complete, 
each was requested not to communicate to any one 
the name of the animal he was to sketch. ‘The sheet 
had been checked off in squares, to make the pictures 
of uniform size. 

The manager then called No. 1, who stepped to’ 
the canvas,and drew with crayon the animal called 
for on his slip, writing the number above. As soon 
as he had made his picture, the nineteen others were 
to write opposite No. 1 on their half-sheets their 
guess as to what creature No. 1 represented. This 
was continued until all the numbers were called. 
The leader then read from his correct list the names 
of the animals, using a pointer to call attention to 
their duplicates on the sheet. The twenty compared 
this with their list and crossed out their mistaken 
guesses. Each then wrote on the back of his paper 
his name and the number of correct guesses, and 
returned the slip to the manager. “A, jewel case in 
the form of an owl was awarded the wisest guesser. 
To the “booby” was presented a small “ Noah’s 
ark,” with the suggestion that he take these speci- 
mens as studies. : 

Aside from the shekels brought in, the impetus given 
to home talent is worth all the trouble, and the mirth 
provoked by the zodlogical specimens and the sale 
of these “art squares” will not soon be forgotten. 

Hear our reporter’s account of it: ‘ Prizes were 
awarded, not for the best drawing, but for the best 
guess as to what animal was represented. The aver- 
age estimate was exceedingly gratifying, indeed, it 
may be doubted whether, if Darwin or Cuvier had 
been alive and spending the evening at the parson- 
age, they could have done better. The gentleman 
who mistook a carefully-drawn sheep—and a sheep 
with eight legs at that—for a mud turtle, must have 
been brought up in the city, without even the bene- 
fit of a ‘country week.’ The professor in free-hand 
drawing, whose standing bear was sold for a sitting 
monkey, took courage when he heard an artist ex- 
plain that he put an eye to his mole to prevent its 
being taken for a potato with toothpick legs anda 
string for a tail.” 

To make this entertainment a graceful, successful 
affair, have a committee for each separate part. 
—Mrs. V. Eugénie Beckwith. 
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LENTEN FARE. 
FISH, AND SOME NovVEL WAYS QF COOKING. 
ANCY athree-course dinner, with 
from ten to fifteen dishes served 
in each course, composed entirely 
of fish! These dishes were not 
only curious and pleasing to the 
palate, but curious and pleasing 
to the eye ; there were fish jellies 
of marvelous hues, with garnish- 
ings emblematic of the tender 
passion; fish pasties, towered 
and battlemented, emblematic of 
siege and victory ; foreach must 
necessarily find expression at 
the coronation feast of Katherine of France, whom 
Henry V. had taken to wife when he added her mad 
father’s kingdom 16 his own. Her feast was cele- 
brated February 24, 1421, and “ Lent being entered 
upon, the feast was all fish, forbye one dish of brawn 
served with mustard.” 

There was rare eating in England in those days, 
and the best cooks of France and Italy were retained 
in the great ecclesiastical establishments and the 
palaces of the nobles. Marvelous confections and 
pasties were served on the vast tables, where one 
ponderous feast rapidly succeeded another, but the 
cook’s skill was taxed to the utmost in producing 
delicacies for the jours maigre, or fast days. 

With the Reformation, this feature of English cook- 
ing was eliminated; the abbeys were broken up, and 
their cooks sought employment in other lands; the 
Catholic noblemen no longer dared to make a display 
of Lenten fare ; the mass of the people abjured all maz- 
gre dishes as savoring of papacy, and the cooking of 
fish and making of soup declined throughout England. 

With the lower middle and laboring classes these 
dishes have not yet returned to favor. Among the 
upper class the Lenten menu is often, as of old, the 
chef-d’ euvre of the cook’s skill. The gastronomical 
possibilities of Lent are more fully recognized each 
succeeding year, and with each succeeding season the 
number of dainty dishes to be obtained from a com- 
paratively limited supply of materials are multiplied. 

To begin, as one should, with soups, the following 
is attributed to the monks of Saint Denis, and is not 
only served clear, but forms the base of a variety of 
bisques and fish sauces : 

Fish Soup a la Lucullus. 

Slice three onions, two carrots and one leek, and fry 
them in two ounces of butter until slightly brown; add 
four pounds of fish (bass, pike, flounder or blackfish—it 
is better to have more than one kind): season with salt, 
six pepper-corns, a clove, a blade of mace, one clove of 
garlic, a bay leaf, four stalks of parsley, and one of thyme; 
moisten with one pint of white wine; cover with four 
quarts of cold water; set over a good fire and boil gently 
for about two hours; strain, and it is ready for use. 

A Rhode Islander scoffs at the suggestion that 
clam chowder can be made outside of that favored 


statelet. ‘‘ Where would you get your clams?” he 
asks; and a Marseillais shrugs his shoulders with a 
derisive smile if told that douc//adaisse can be eaten 
anywhere but in Marseilles. Good clam chowder 
can be made outside of Rhode Island, and excellent 
bouillabaisse may be eaten in other places than 
Marseilles, nevertheless. 

To Make Bouillabaisse. 

Put a gill of olive oil in a granite-ware saucepan over a 
good fire; when hot, add two onions and a clove of garlic 
(sliced) ; when partly fried, add three pounds of fish, as for 
instance, black fish, sea bass, striped bass and whitefish (the 
variety must depend upon the market; any kind of fish may 
be used), and a dozen fresh muscles. The fish should be 
cut in pieces about two inches long. Season with salt and 
pepper, a sliced lemon, three tomatoes (peeled and cut 
smal!) and a pinch of powdered saffron; moisten with a 
pint of white wine; add water enough to cover the fish; 
cook for half an hour over a good fire; add a teas poonful 
of chopped parsley, and cook five minutes longer. Toast 
lightly some slices of bread, lay them in a deep dish 
and pour the liquid over. The fish is sent to the table in 
a separate dish, that it may not be brosen, and aslice of 
toast and piece of fish with the sauce poured over, is 
served to each person. Boutl/abaisse is serwed as a soup. 


Fish, with us, is generally broiled, fried, boiled or 
baked, seldom stewed, which is, however, an excellent 
way to prepare it. 

Stewed Fish. 

Clean three pounds of fish, cut in pieces about two 
inches long. Stir to a cream a teaspoonful of flour 
and four ounces of butter in a large saucepan over the 
fire; add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, four mush- 
rooms, cut in half, and the chopped fish; season with 
salt and pepper; moisten with a wineglassful of vine- 
gar or a glassful of white wine; cover with cold water 
and boil gently until the fish is cooked, which should 
be in about thirty minutes; dish the fish, strain the 
sauce over, placing the pieces of mushroom upon the 
fish, and serve. 

Fish in mate/ote, which is considered a very great 
delicacy, is simply stewed fish prepared according to 
the preceeding recipe, substituting a pint of claret 
for the white wine, and broth or fish soup instead of 
water. All fish are good in mate/ote, but bass, black- 
fish, bluefish, perch, porgy, pike and eel are the best. 
The following, as served by a noted chef, will give a 
clear idea of the preparation of any mate/ote : 
Matelote of Black Bass. 

Have three pounds of fresh black bass; scale, draw, 
cut off the heads and fins, wash well, wipe dry, and cut in 
pieces about two inches long ; fry sligh:lyin a little butter, 
and set it aside; put four ounces of butter in a saucepan 
over the fire, and when melted add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; stir well, and when the flour begins to brown, adda 
quart of broth, or fish soup, a pint of claret; season with 
six stalks of parsley, two of thyme, two cloves, two bay 
leaves, salt, pepper, two cloves of garlic and six button 
onions. Boil gently about half an hour, then add the fish, 
with from six to twelve mushrooms, more broth if the fish 
is not completely covered, and boil gently until the fish is 
cooked, which should be in about half an hour; dish the 

fish; strain the sauce over and garnish with the mush- 
rgoms and onions. 
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To Marinade a Fish. 

Trim, wash, and wipe it dry; lay it in an earthen dish 
with salt, pepper, a few sprigs of parsley and an onion, 
(chopped fine), a wineglassful of vinegar, or a lemon (peeled 
and sliced), and a wineglassful of olive oil; let the fish 
steep for two hours, turning it occasionally, then place in 
a baking pan with the marinade; add a cupful of stock or 
broth, and bake in a moderate oven about forty minutes, 
basting freqently ; when done, remove the fish; thicken 
the gravy with sufficient flour; strain and add a table- 
spoonful of capers. 

Tartar sauce, so frequently served with fried and 
broiled fish, is simply a mayonnaise in which some 
finely-chopped capers and shallots have been thor- 
oughly mixed. 

Beurre Noir, or brown butter, while one of the most 
simple sauces that can be made, is extremely nice 
with fried or broiled fish, or fish fillets. 

To Make Beurre Noir, or Brown Butter. 

Set two ounces of butter in a trying pan over the fire 
until it turns perfectly brown; drop in three sprigs of 
parsley ; fry two minutes ; remove the parsley and pour the 
melted butter over the fish, taking care to keep back any 
sediment. A few drops of lemon juice may be squeezed 
over the fish’ before pouring on the brown butter. 

Genoise is undoubtedly the queen of sauces for 
boiled fish. 

To Make Genoise. 

Set two ounces of butter over the fire in a small sauce- 
pan, and when melted stir in a tablespoonful of flour ; stir 
for one minute, add a quarter of a carrot (sliced), and when 
nearly fried add a pint of stock, half a pint of claret,a 
small onion, and a clove of garlic (chopped), salt and pep- 


per, two cloves, a sprig of thyme, and two stalks of pars- 
ley; boil gently an hour and a half, adding a little broth 
if it boils away; strain and return to the fire, add about 
half an ounce of butter, boil gently for eight or ten 
minutes, and it is ready for use. 


A more delicious dish than pike, pickerel or trout 
boiled, and served hot with a genoise sauce, can 
hardly be eaten. 

—Leslie Stone. 


THE ABSURDITY OF MOURNING PERIODS. 


It is seldom that any one who has had a large circle of 
acquaintances dies that there is not considerable, and by 
no means charitable, criticism of the actions of his sur- 
viving relatives. They are incessantly watched that they 
make no departure from the forms supposed to be proper 
under the circumstances, and the depth of the mourning 
of the ladies is minutely noted. It is known to the day 
when the first speck of white or color appears upon their 
dresses, and the first evening the piano is opened the 
whole set of their friends raise their hands in horror. The 
first night they go to the opera or theatre they do so 
trembling. Nor do they escape censure if they dare too 
early to take an airing inthe park The front windows of 
the house must be kept tightly closed, or bowed with rib- 
bons of black. The very expressions of their faces are 
taken account of; a smile declares their heartlessness. 
The wives, and the mothers, and the daughters, and the 
sisters, must never stir out of doors without the long, 
heavy crape veils hanging down over their faces, and be- 
neath which they can scarcely breathe.—Progvess. 
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PRAOTIOAL THINGS. 


To RELIEVE THE HOUSEKEEPER FROM WORRY AND TROUBLE. 


NOWLEDGE and carefulness, 
combined with experience, 
cause domestic wheels to ro- 
tate with less friction, worry, 
and unhappy results than hit- 
or-miss or ignorant work. 

My neighbor would have 
saved her iron kettle, yester- 
day, when heated almost red- 
hot, had these principles been 
applied. Instead, she dashed 
in cold water, and sudden con- 
traction caused the iron to crack. Hot water would 
probably have saved it; still, if she wishes to prac- 
tice economy, she may mend the crack, using this 
recipe: Mix litharage and glycerine to the consist- 
ency of fresh putty or thick cream,and apply. After 
drying, it will resist the action of water, hot or cold, 
and a high degree of heat. It is a good cement for 
many things besides ironware. 

An excellent cement for china may be made by 
adding plaster of paris to a solution of gum arabic 
until a thick paste is formed. Appiy to edges, with 
a fine brush. It will hold. Mended crockery is not 
always advisable; but there are times when one 
wishes to preserve some special dish for use, beauty, 
association, or economy. 

Any woman with a mechanical turn of mind can set 
herself about these small performances, often sur- 
prising herself—one achievement developing ideas 
for another. 

Few persons in the present age are wedded to the 
doctrine that the less a woman knows the better 
housekeeper she becomes. The reverse asa rule is 
true. In no department in life, outside the laboratory, 
are chemistry and philosophy demonstrated more 
practically than in the kitchen, and what pleasure to 
the housekeeper to witness these facts ! 

Not all may know that a hot iron—poker, if nothing 
better—run around window-glass will loosen the 
putty, when it may be easily scraped, and the broken 
pane removed. The new pane may be inserted, 
putty neatly and carefully laid on, and the work is 
done. This maybe convenient to know, when one 
becomes the family “handy man” or one’s own, as 
is sometimes the case. 

Pails and tubs saturated with glycerine will not 
shrink. 

The smell of fresh paint is unpleasant to some 
people. I am told it may be overcome, or at least 
mitigated, by sprinkling hay with water in which 
chloride of lime has been mixed, and placing upon 
the floor. Also, that oil paintings may be cleaned by 
wiping over with a sponge dipped in warm beer, and, 
when thoroughly dry, washed with a solution of finest 
gum dragon dissolved in pure water. 

—L. Eugenia Eldridge. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE LOST WILL, 
AND Wuart rr Cost To FIND It. 

T was on our way home from an 
evening at Daly’s, that Emma, 
or more properly, Miss Emma 
Douglas, suggested that we 
should entertain our friends with 
an amateur dramatic perform- 
ance. The “we” included Miss 
Douglas, the only daughter of 
Harold Douglas, a wealthy cot- 
ton broker; Miss Bessie Rob- 
erts, a particularly charming 

young lady, possessed of an independent fortune and 

a manner of the same description; Jack Rochester, 

a particularly bright young gentleman, employed in 

some Capacity or other ona morning paper; the “ Pro- 

fessor,”’ a particularly ardent admirer of Miss Emma 

Douglas; and myself, a particularly ditto ditto of Miss 

Bessie Roberts. 

Without going further into personal “ particulars,” 
it is only necessary to explain that while we were all 
enthusiastic lovers of the drama, with the exception 
of my friend Rochester, who from his connection with 
journalism was supposed to know a little about every- 
thing, we were about as familiar with the mysteries of 
the stage as the Queen of the South Sea Islands is 
with the making of tailor-made gowns, but as fools 
are popularly supposed to stand ready to make ex- 
cursions into localities generally avoided by white- 
winged angels, we immediately fell in with Miss 
Douglas’ suggestion. 

After considerable deliberation we decided that the 
performance should take place in the parlors of the 
Douglas mansion; that the dramatis persone should 
consist of ourselves, and that Mr. Rochester should 
write a play—we had not at that time decided whether 
it should be tragedy, comedy, farce or what; what, in 
all likelihood, however—that would be suited to the 
individual capabilities of our combination. 

These preparatory arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the Douglas parlors were cleared for action 
by being dismantled of furniture and bric-a-brac, and 
a stage was erected by a professional stage-carpenter, 
while flies, wings and a conglomeration of articles, all 
coming under the head of “ properties,’ were scat- 
tered about in professional abandon, and the furni- 
ture was removed with care, as the storage men’s 
cards say, to the dining-room, filling that apartment 
to such an extent that it was quite a roundabout jour- 
ney, beset with pitfalls in the shape of statuettes, otto- 
mans and the like, from the door to the dining-table. 

As fast as Rochester had an act ready it was put 
into active rehearsal, Emma’s father filled the posi- 
tion of prompter as well as that of a self-appointed 
critic, and seemingly possessed of an unconquerable 
habit of constantly mixing himself up with the cast, 
so that during a rehearsal, when it was my cue to rush 
in and clasp Bessie in my arms—a duty that I per- 
formed in a most realistic manner—I often found that 


in the excitement of the moment, I had fervently 
clutched the rotund form of our prompter. 

The plot of our play, as near as I could ever un- 
ravel it, was to the effect that a wealthy lord—who 
died before the curtain rose because we had no one 
to assume the character—had made a will, presumably 
before dying, and then hidden the document some- 
where on earth, before he, in turn, was hidden under 
it. This novel and important fact was made known 
to the audience in the first act of the tragedy—for it 
turned out to be a tragedy. The “ Professor” was to 
act the part of the family lawyer, because he was the 
oldest of the party, and because he could say “ Hum” 
with great effect. Bessie assumed the character of 
the ward of the old gentleman whose obsequies ante- 
dated the opening scene, and who was, for no par- 
ticular reason, supposed to be mentioned in.a highly 
satisfactory manner in the lost will. 

Emma was cast as the soubrette, while Jack had 
assigned to himself the character of the villain of the 
play—if villains have a character—and I was to be 
the hero, and, of course, in love with Bessie and de- 
termined to win her, while Jack was in love with her 
money and equally determined to win that—when the 
will turned up. 

The curtain was to rise upon a landscape setting, 
discovering the family lawyer in conversation with 
Emma, the parlor-maid, who industriously dusted 
trees and plants that didn’t need dusting, after the 
manner of soubrettes, while the lawyer told her the 
story of the lost will, lawyers being popularly sup- 
posed to be in the habit of making confidants of 
pretty parlor-maids. After considerable conversation 
between the two, the lawyer leaves, and Emma ex- 
claims, ‘“‘ Why, somebody has left the piano out here 
on the lawn!” and proceeds to sing a popular ballad, 
accompanying herself upon the instrument. Then 
she waltzes off L. U. E and Bessie and I come on R. 
U.E. Aftera short conversation I tell her that I love 
her, whereupon she is so overcome that she falls upon 
a sofa, supposed to represent a settee, in a faint. In 
rehearsing this scene, | remember that the springs of 
every sofa in the house were more or less damaged 
by the energy with which Bessie fainted. It was be- 
cause the young lady persisted in taking such terrific 
falls that we were obliged to replace the settee, called 
for in the text of the play, with something of a more 
yielding nature. 

During the recital of my love story, Jack, the vil- 


lain, enters and hides himself in full view of every- 


body, behind a tree (which he generally managed to 
knock down), and after Bessie faints he steps forward 
and under pretense of showing me where the missing 
will is concealed, entices me into a dungeon, where I 
am to be kept until he finds it convenient to kill me 
off and marry Bessie. The dumb-waiter was made to 
serve as the dungeon, and at our first rehearsal I 
tripped and made an involuntary descent to the 
kitchen, in company with a butler’s tray loaded with 
crockery, much to the dismay of the cook. Having 
thus disposed of me, Jack proceeds to abduct Bessie 
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in the approved form, by wrapping a lace scarf around 
her head, and carries her off to pi ris unknown, while 
the curtain falls to quick music. 

In the next act I am discovered to be in a state of 
captivity and deep dejection, holding a long chain in 
my :.and with which I am supposed to be fastened 
loosely to the floor of my dungeon. I bemoan my 
fate until Bessie enters to three bars of slow music, 
having escaped from Jack and the lace scarf. We 
embrace, and Jack enters to three bars of quick 
music, and after calling me as many bad names as 
are consistent with the usages of polite society, draws 
his sword and exclaims, “ Die ar-wretch!” but Bessie, 
who has another sword conveniently concealed be- 
neath her gossamer (as young ladies in real life are 
naturally supposed to have), comes to the rescue by 
handing me the weapon, having first unchained me 
with the front door key, whereupon Jack and I fight 
a duel, and he falls, as does the curtain. 

In the third act, Emma, the pretty soubrette, finds 
the missing will, and Bessie, who turns out to be the 
old gentleman’s heiress, has a chance to “come on”’ 
in an elegant party dress as befitting a young lady of 
unlimited means. Bessie tells Emma that she “loves 
him” (meaning me), and there being no reason why 
I should remain in the hall any longer, I rush in and 
embrace her. Jack appears and professes repent- 
ance for incarcerating me in the dungeon, alias dumb- 
waiter, and says he won’t do so any more, a promise 
he redeems by stabbing himself under nis arm and 
dying off-hand. The lawyer enters and announces 
that he loves Emma; Emma reciprocates; Bessie 
and I do pretty much the same; we form a tableau 
and the curtain falls to red fire and slow music. 

Such is a faint description of the plot of our tragedy 
which we rehearsed until we had become “ letter per- 
fect,” and then in our anxiety to be more than per- 
fect, if possible, continued to rehearse until we forgot 
our cues and lines and had to learn them all over 
again. Jack had become black and blue from head 
to foot through constantly falling backward at full 
length in the duel scene, and we were all on the verge 
of an attack of nervous prostration, when the eventful 
evening arrived. 

As the affair was of the invitation order, we had a 
large and fashionable audience, and after an overture 
by our orchestra, Mr. Douglas rang the beil to warn 
himself that it was time for him to roll up the curtain. 
It began to rise very much as does the mercury in a 
thermometer in August—by degrees; then it stopped. 
disclosing Emma's dainty ankles and the substantial 
ones of the * Professor,” and there it remained, hang- 
ing like Mohamet’s coffin. By the almost super- 
human efforts of our stage-carpenter, it was eventu- 
ally lowered, however. This was followed by con- 
siderable applause from our audience, evidently in- 
tended to raise our spirits while we were struggling 
to raise our curtain, until after a trifling delay our 
carpenter straightened out the ropes, with some skill 
and more profanity, and without warning, up went 
that devoted curtain, disclosing the entire troupe 


upon the stage intently watching the carpenter, 
There was a wild rush for the wings by all hands save 
Emma and the “ Professor,” who immediately com. 
menced the “ business” of the act by entering into a 
spirited dialogue in which the voice of Mr. Douglas 
was painfully audible. The pair of performers had 
become so flustrated by the eccentricities of the cur- 
tain and stage carpenter as to forget not only what 
they were expected to say, but when they were to say 
it, and endeavored in a rambling manner to impro- 
vise, reducing our prompter to the depth of despair 
and the heighth of excitability, until they finally re- 
gained, to a limited degree, their presence of mind. 

After that the play proceeded with comparative 
smoothness. Mr. Douglas would have made an ip- 
valuable prompter had he not mislaid his spectacles 
while aiding us to set the second act, and as he was 
as blind as a day-old kitten-without them, his services 
could not be relied upon in -emergencies. It was 
purely accidental that Bessie should hand me the 
front door key instead of the sword in the duel scene; 
but as it was a rather more formidable weapon than 
the sword, and one to which I was much more accus- 
tomed, all would have been well, had she not, as an 
afierthought, persisted in forcing the sword upon me 
also, leaving me with that in one hand, the key in the 
other, and the chain with which I was supposed to be 
manacled, in both, tor the dear girl in her excitement 
had entirely forgotten all about liberating the doubly 
unfortunate captive. 

It is to be regretted that Jack, after making a mod- 
ern martyr of himself by tumbling around night after 
night at the rehearsais, in this same duel scene, 
should have at last fallen in such a manner as to 
thrust not only his head but half his body through 
the canvass wall of my dungeon cell so forcibly that 
we had to extricate him by main strength and in an 
almost asphyxiated condition, and that the red fire 
which was burned when the curtain fell on the closing 
tableau should have ignited the back parlor curtains, 
necessitating the calling out of the fire department, 
which did considerably more damage than did our 
own red fire department, which only succeeded in 
destroying three or four curtains and nearly strang- 
ling five or six of the audience with smoke. 

The little supper, provided by Mrs. Douglas, to 
which both audience and would-be thespians were in- 
vited, atoned for any little drawbacks in finding 


“The Lost Will.”’ 
—F. H. Curtiss. 


Ir I might do one deed of good, 
One little deed before I die, 

Or think one noble thought, that should 
Hereaftex not forgotten lie, 

I would not murmur, though I must 

Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 


The filmy wing that wafts the seed 
Upon the careless wind to earth, 
Of its short life has only need 
To find the germ fit place for birth; 
For one swift moment of delight 
It whirls, then withers out of sight.—/. W. Bourdillon. 
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EOONOMY IN THE USE OF EGGS. 


AN EGGs-CELLENT Lay OUT. 


HEN eggs are twenty-five and 
thirty cents a dozen, it is a 
good plan for the frugal 
housewife to have a set of 
recipes to suit the high prices- 
A little looking over of cook- 
books, and a few inquiries 
of old housekeepers wil] 
reveal the welcome fact 
that much excellent cook- 
ing can be done without the 
whites of six, eight or ten 
eggs. For instance, good 
sugar cookies can be made 

without any eggs, after the following formula : 

Jumbles. 

Two cups of coffee sugar, three-fourths of a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda 
stirred in the milk; grate in nutmeg to flavor, mix as soft 
as can be handled, cut with any fancy cookey cutter; roll 
in sugar and bake in a quick oven. 

Fried Cakes. 

Two cupfuls of sour milk, one cupful of sour cream, 
one cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda; grate in alittle nutmeg, or cinnamon if pre- 
ferred; mix soft and fry in hot lard. If the sugar is 
omitted, and an egg added, this recipe makes those ex- 
cellent “plain” fried cakes, which our grandmothers 


used to give us in the shape ofa nicely browned twist to 
eat with new maple sirup. 

There is a wholesome, light tea-cake, which is both 
economical and excellent, and which has, for some 
reason unknown, the elaborate title of 


Buffalo Cream Jelly Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of sweet 
milk, one egg or two whites, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one and two-thirds cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in two layers, or more if preferred. 

The filling for this cake may be according to the 
maker’sfancy. Here are three different, but excellent, 
recipes : 

Lemon Jelly Filling. 

One-half pint of sweet milk, one egg or yolks of two, 
one teaspoonful of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon. Cook like boiled custard. 

Apple Filling. 

‘Two grated apples, one egg, one lemon (rind and juice), 
one cupful of sugar; scald all together; when cool put 
between the cake and cover the top with whipped cream 
flavored with lemon and slightly sweetened. 

Chocolate Filling. 

Two squares ot chocolate, one teacupful of hot water, 
one half teacupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour 
mixed smooth; let it boil until thick; when cool, flavor 
with vanilla. If the cake is baked in but two layers 
there will be enough of the above filling for two cakes. 


The recipe for this cake is capable of as many 
variations as a popular melody. It can, for instance, 
be baked in a square cake tin and cut in squares ; 
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and if the whites of two eggs are used, and the cake 
flavored with rose and iced with icing in which there 
are two or three drops of cochineal extract, it makes 
a pretty and delicate cake; or it may be iced with 
yellow frosting and flavored with orange, or witha 
chocolate frosting and flavored with vanilla. Again, 
it may be baked in little cup cakes; and in any 
event it is a most wholesome, economical and reliable 
recipe. 

A simple, healthful tea cake, especially for children, 
is as follows: 

Graham Tea Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of sour cream (fill 
the cup with milk), one egg, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
soda; Graham fiour enough to thicken it so that it will 
drop from the spoon. May be baked in a loaf or in cup- 
cake tins. 

Three puddings which are suited to the season of 
egg famine are: 

Portiand Pudding. 

One cupful of beef suet (chopped fine), one-half of a cup- 
ful of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, one cupful of 
sour milk, one cupful of chopped raisins, three cupfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one egg, nutmeg 
and cloves; steam in a well-greased two-quart basin two 
hours. 

Indian Meal Pudding. 

Oae quart ot sour milk, one quart of meal, one pint of 
flour, one-half teacupful of molasses, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda, a little salt—three-fourths of a cupful of 
dried berries or cherries add to this pudding, but may be 
omitted: steam in a well-greased two-quart basin two 
and three-quarter hours, then take from the steamer and 
place in the oven for fifteen minutes. Serve with a liquid 
pudding sauce or with maple sirup. 

Cottage Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of buttermilk, two cup- 
fuls of flour, one egg, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda; bake and serve with a liquid dressing, 
which may be made after this recipe : 

Pudding Sauce. 

One quart of hot water, butter half the size of an egg, 
one-half cupful of sugar; when boiling, add a tablespoon- 
ful of corr-starch mixed with a little cold water; flavor 
with lemon and nutmeg, and before sending to the table 
stir in a small tablespoonful of vinegar. 


—A. M. P. 


THE FIGURE NINE. 


For one hundred and ten years to come, no man, 


woman or child will write the current date without using , 


the figure 9; for nineteen years during that period two 
g's must be written—in 1899, 1909. 1919, 1929. 1939. 1949. 
1959, 1969. 1979. 1989. 1990, 1991. 1992, 1993. 1994, 1995. 1996, 
1997, 1998; and for one year—1g99—three 9's will have 
to be set down. Of the people now living, it is safe to 
say that no one will ever write the date of his or herown 
time without using a 9 Besides minding their J's and 
g's, the next three generations must give particular heed 
to their g’s. Nine has never been regarded as a partic- 
ularly lucky number, but beyond question the years in 
which it will hold so conspicious a place will bring: ben- 
efits of undreamed of value to the world.—Mew York 
Tribune. 
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THE FAMILY MEDICINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he finds 
best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—_Bacon. 


I.—TuHeE TRUE “ ELrxir OF LIFE.” 

T is well to know what to do 
in case of sickness in the 
household; but it is even 
better to know what to do to 
avoid illness, to maintain 
and enjoy health. This 
series of papers may there- 
fore properly begin with ref- 
erence to certain things 
which should be observed, 
and others which should be 
avoided, before that stage is 
reached at which * The Fam- 
ily Medicine Chest” be- 

comes a necessity. Prevention is always better than 
cure ; to say nothing of the pain and expense which 
it saves, the anxiety to friends, the derangements to 
business and the household. 

I can hardly hope, either here or in other portions 
of this series, to wholly avoid the ground which Goop 
HouseKEEPING has already ably covered, or to say 
things in any specially different manner from that in 
which they have before been presented; but if even 
by repetition an important truth should be fruitfully 
impressed upon a mind or two, the saying will not 
have been wholly in vain. In speaking to those of 
my own sex, especially, I may possibly be pardoned 
for suggesting that after all a great percentage of the 
ills with which they suppose themselves to be suffer- 
ing exist only, or largely, in the imagination. 

A diseased imagination is bad enough, to be sure; 
but when to that is added the dosing of the poor body 
with nostrums supposed to be good for diseases which 
in fact do not exist, then, indeed, is *‘ confusion worse 
confounded.” There can be no doubt that more 
harm is often done by medicines ignorantly adminis- 
tered, for fancied ills, than would be due to the ail- 
ment if left to the care of Nature; and a drug store 
well filled with “patent medicines” is too often a 
source of danger and damage to the community in 
which it exists. Not that all patent medicines are in 
themselves harmful; many of them, it must be ad- 
mitted, are valuable under the conditions for which 
they are prepared and intended. But the trouble is 
that they are too handy for immediate use, and the 
practice of dosing grows with the means for easy in- 
dulgence, whether a medicine is or is not required. 

“T don’t feel just right; I guess I’ll take a dose of 
Irwin’s Inspiring Invigorator,” and down goes the 
more or less nauseous compound. The individual 
has neither knowledge as to the true cause of his ill 
feeling, or of the nature of the mixture which he has 
swallowed; he has guessed at the one, and does not 
give a thought to the other, since it is “ recom- 
mended ” for something with which it is possible that 
he may be afflicted. As something must be said 
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about the effects of such treatment later in this article, 
let us change the topic now, for the advocacy of a 
remedy which has been in use longer than any which 
may be obtained at the drug stores, and has wrought 
innumerably more cures than all the patent nostrums, 
good, bad and indifferent, combined. 

There are a great many cases in which people dose 
themselves with medicine, when they should instead 
“stir around,” to use a homely Yankee phrase. Al- 
together too many people live in foul, vitiated sur- 
roundings, breathing in with every inspiration the 
germs of disease. In certain cases these external 
conditions cannot be changed; in others they might 
be and ought to be. But however that may be, a 
compound elixir, of wonderful efficacy, is within the 
reach of almost every person, without money and 
without price. Pure air, sunlight, exercise ; those are 
the ingredients, and they are to be had everywhere. 
Use them, and use them generously. 

First as to air. At every moment of the human 
life, the air which we breathe goes coursing through 
the most delicate and sensitive of the wonderfully 
constructed organs of the human system, to purify 
and reinvigorate the vital currents of life. But what 
if the purifier shall itself be unclean and laden with 
the seeds of pollution? Having once done its work, 
and come forth tainted and foul, what if it shall again 
and again be called to perform the task for which it is 
no longer fitted? The natural and-inevitable deduc- 
tion is not far to reach; the blood is no longer puri- 
fied, but it goes coursing through the body, the source 
of disease and corruption, instead of being the fount- 
ain of pure, perfect healthfulness. Other organs, by 
sympathy or by direct contagion, become affected. 
The imagination is too often influenced as well, an- 
ticipation conjures up dire evils, and the sufferer, who 
is now such in earnest, flies from one “ blood purifier” 
or “tonic” to another, gaining, perhaps, temporary 
and questionable relief, at the expense of a system 
loaded with poisonous and harmful drugs, whose re- 
action may be expected at any time, and in almost 
any horrible form. 

It isn’t drugs or medicine that is needed at all; it 
is plenty of the purest air that can be had. Open the 
windows and the doors, clear out the cellar, and ven- 
tilate it thoroughly, remove the dampness, the musti- 
ness, the ancient odor, the smell of decay which 
greets the nostrils when one enters from the health- 
giving atmosphere out of doors, Never mind if the 
outer air bears the taint of the gas-house, the manu- 
factory or some other unpleasant thing; it is also 
mingled with the health and strength-giving forces of 
nature, and is certainly better for the human system 
than the same air which has been shut up and con- 
taminated for an indefinite period, with no chance for 
purification. Don’t mind, even, if a little dust is 
brought in; afew minutes with the duster will put the 
whole house in perfect order again, and even at the 
worst, dust is not half so bad as disease. And as for 
the fear of draughts, with colds and a thousand re- 
sultant evils following in their train, nineteen-twen- 
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tieths of that is imaginary, and the other twentieth is 
easily avoidable. 

And just here another word about the cellar, to 
which reference has already been made. There is no 
reason why the cellar should be an unventilated hole 
under the house, with no outlet except through the 
living rooms of the home above. Yet how often, and 
not alone in farming districts, by any means, is it the 
fact that on opening the cellar door one instinctively 
recoils from the damp, musty odor, heavily freighted 
with the aroma of decaying vegetables, rancid, sour 
and obnoxious things. Let no one imagine that these 
foul vapors are closely shut in when the doors are 
fastened; they steal through cracks and crevices in 
the iloors and about the partitions; they enter un- 
bidden the living and the sleeping rooms; they touch 
and pollute the life-blood of the precious child no less 
than the strength of mature middle life, while they 
waste the waning energies of the aged. Away with 
these pits of death; let them be supplied with the 
means of ventilation, and let the means thus supplied 
be intelligently used! 

So much for pure air; and what has been said re- 
garding it in the home applies with no less force to 
the manufactory, the place of business, the scene of 
amusement. Not less important is the presence of 
sunlight. It would seem that no argument need be 
urged to prove the desirability of this life and strength- 
giving agent, yet to how many is it a défe noire, to be 
shut out of the homes and out of the life as much as 
possible. A great, grand tree isa noble thing; yet 
under its spreading branches is no place for the build- 
ing of ahuman home. ‘To be sure, it gives a grateful 
protection from the direct action of the winter winds, 
in so far as its bare branches can break the force of 
the gale; and in the summer its thick foliage yields a 
perpetual screen from the blazing sun. But so do the 
fastnesses of the deadly swamp and jungle, where 
fevers and malaria spread their rank poison, and 
fasten their relentless grasp. The heavily shaded 
dwelling is less dangerous only in degree, and more 
especially as its location is on low, damp ground. 

As a single illustration, the writer would refer to a 
matter of personal experience, having once lived ina 
house over which a magnificent elm stretched its 
powerful branches, as though to hover and defend 
from the storms of life. But the kiss was that of a 
traitor. Dampness reigned from cellar to attic; the 
leather bindings of the books, even, grew mouldy in 
the library, while the naturally robust children seemed 
transformed into a colony of invalids; so that it was 
no wonder that life began to take on a bluish tinge, 
despite a natural determination to look on the bright 
side. In fact, that was just what needed doing— 
looking on a side which was brightened with sunlight. 
The family were taken from those quarters to another 
part of the city where the soil was dry, the drainage 
good; and while the surroundings were more or less 
shaded, so as to give grateful relief from too intense 
heat, and furnish a comfortable place of resort out of 
doors where the free air eould be breathed in its 
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purity and abundance, the full light of the sun fell 
upon the house. All of the unfavorable symptoms 
disappeared, and have not come back. 

Yet while pure air and clear sunlight are grand, and 
are indispensable factors in the problem of successful 
living, the third ingredient of the wonderful Elixir of 
Life must not be overlooked. Exercise is an im- 
portant element of well-being, all the way from the 
cradle to the grave; natural exercise in reasonable 
amount and under sensible conditions. The writer 
has not a great deal of faith in “ gymnasium exercise,” 
though ready to admit that in moderation, and in 
well-ventilated and well-lighted quarters, it is much 
better than xo exercise. But a brisk walk on a crisp, 
sunshiny morning is ten times better. The air, the sun- 
light, the quickened action of the physical organs, send 
the aerated blood in healthful currents through the 
veins, working its purification and providing for the 
building up of strong, healthy tissue. “We build up 
all the muscles of the body to an equal degree of per- 
fection,” says the gymnast; but even if this were pos- 
sible, which it is not, it is hardly desirable, since Na- 
ture, which knows something of what is required in 
the premises, has a very comfortable faculty of build- 
ing up and strengthening those muscles and organs 
of which the most is required in the discharge of life’s 
duties. The blacksmith, for instance, does not need 
to practice with Indian clubs to develop the muscles 
of his arm; the use of his hammer will develop just 
those muscles which he will need to use most se- 
verely, with no waste of energy. “How dirty my 
children get at their play,” says many a mother; “but 
I think sometimes the dirt makes them healthy!” 
No, madame, it is zof the dirt; it is the exercise, the 
pure air, the sunlight, which is giving to their little 
bodies health and strength, and that which thus 
blesses them will do the same for us older ones. 
And it is for this reason that the vacation season, with 
its inevitable exposure and exercise of the body, 
horseback or carriage riding, boating, and kindred 
diversions, build up and benefit, because they com- 
bine the pure air, sunshine and exercise. 

There is an adjunct to this elixir which must not be 
overlooked in this connection. If the latter is in 
faithful operation, it will induce a vigorous, healthful 
appetite. Let the latter be gratified with an abun- 
dance of plain, nutritious food, well cooked and cheer- 
fully served, and Nature will do the “ building up” in 
splendid style. There is nothing more pitiful than to 
see a poor, thin, half-nurtured body, a standing invi- 
tation to disease, mental, moral and physical; this in 
case the pinched system cannot or does not obtain 
the food required for its growth, but most certainly 
not where the condition is the result of a system of 
voluntary semi-starvation, in the interests of an im- 
aginary “delicacy” in form orfeature. Fie upon the 
idea! What sensible people like to see is robust, 
hearty, happy life, and that is the thing to cultivate. 
At the same time, have pity on the stomach, and 
when it has done its work faithfully,give it a rest! 
Do not overload it with three times what the system 
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needs, simply to tickle the palate ; do not burn it with 
hot spices, or destroy its powers with alcoholic bever- 
ages. This useful organ has a way of avenging itself, 


and never fails to score its point. 
—A Mother at Home. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MY SOHOOLDAYS. 


I cannot forget them, I cannot forget, 
Though for ages to come I am doomed to exist ; 
They’re as bright and as fresh in my memory yet, 
As the rose blushing red that the sun has just kissed. 
It seems like a day past, it seems like a day, 
Though really the days have passed on into years 
Since f was a schoolboy—and shouts of the play, 
The songs and the laughter still ring in my ears 
Oh, the days they were long then, the days they were long, 
Like a beautiful song! Like a beautiful song ! 


The grass then was greener, the sky was more blue, 
The birds they sang sweeter high up on the bough; 
And I do not know why, yet indeed it is true, 
[ believe that the stars then were brighter than now, 
And my dreams of the future, ah, how you would smile, 
Did you know all the castles I built in the air; 
No lamp of Aladdin could ever beguile 
Into being such castles, so grand and so fair. 
Oh, the future I planned then, the future I planned, 
Indeed it was grand! Indeed it was grand! 


And the forms of my schoolmates—the happy and lorn— 
I see in their places around me once more; 
Oh! could I but meet them again in the morn, 
Oh! could I but greet them again as of yore. 
They have taken their places as women and men, 
In the battle of life they are not in the rear; 
And one who was dearer than life to me then, 
I shall never see here! I shall never see here ! 
My heart it was lighter, much lighter ’twas then 
Than its since ever been, than its since ever been! 


Oh, the battles we fought then, the battles we won, 
The problems we mastered, ’twas really sublime; 
You could tell very easy how well we had done, 
By the way we marched up to recite every time. 
’Twas much that I knew then of Profit and Shares; 
*Twas much that I knewithen of Grammar and all, 
But ’twas little I knew of life’s labor and cares, 
*Twas little I knew of life’s trouble and toil, 
And songs any sweeter never fell from the tongue, 
‘Than the songs that we sung then, the songs that we sung. 


» And the master, whose voice was a sentence of death, 
Or whose words were repeated and treasured for days, 
To the culprit who trembled in front of his desk, 
By the urchin whose efforts he greeted with praise, 
I remember them all, and I think with a smile 
Of the punishment cruel inflicted by one 
Who seated me on the girls’ side of the aisle, 
Where I tried to diminish when visitors came; 
I have not forgot him, nor will I forget, 
And [ think if I met him I’d punish him yet. 


Oh, that very same schoolhouse now stands on the hill, 
And the very same bell gives a warning so sweet, 
With the same raft of urchins surrounding it still, 
With little bare feet! With little bare feet! 
But they’re not the same faces, they’re not the same forms, 
They're not the same voices that ring in my ears; 
And I throw down my pen with a feeling forlorn, 
Nearly blinded with tears! Nearly blinded with tears ! 
But perhaps I will meet them, God willing, sometime, 
In a far better clime, in a far better clime. 
—A. Van Velsan, 
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FROM THE HEART—OR POUKET-BOOK ? 
Looktnc BACKWARD TO CHRISTMAS. 
HRISTMAS has come and 
gone, the Holidays are 
over, and from how many 
adult hearts, silently or 
“pro bono publico,’ come 
forth a long drawn sigh of 
relief! How many racked 
brains or tired bodies—ex- 
cept they belong to the 
grasping storekeepers— 
thank goodness, their lucky 
stars, or something equally 
potent, that Christmas does 
come but once a year, and the Holiday season, is dead 

and buried, as it were, on the 2d of January! 

* Looking backward,” for several weeks, the bright- 
est spots shine forth in the exhilarating happiness, 
and exuberant spirits of the little ones, with their fic- 
tional merry Santa Claus, overflowing stockings and 
loaded Christmas-trees. 

Of course debutante Jessica was delighted with her 
new saddle-horse, and pretty Lillian V—— of Fifth 
Avenue—both having “let their wants be known” 
several weeks in advance—could not but be pleased 
with the sapphire and diamond ring, “just like 
Emily’s ”; but how about Mrs. Smythe, who received 
four pairs of vases, two manicure sets, and other 
things too numerous to mention, all of which she 
knew the exact price, and had seen at “ Bargain & 
Co.’s,” or “ Snatchpenny & Brother’s,” when on her 
weary winding rounds of Christmas shopping? Per- 
chance it was thissame Mrs. S who ejaculated 
the other day, this time fro bono publico—“ How glad 
I am that Christmas is over! I’m just worn out! I 
made about seventy-five presents this year, and I tell 
you, it costs. It’s like eating nuts, when you begin 
you never know when to stop!” 

Have you ever been kept impatiently waiting in 
crowded holiday stores, and occupied your time by 
studying the surrounding human nature? Did you 
note the tired looks of perplexity, the mobile expres- 
sion of “what sha//I get for Tom, Dick or Harry ?”— 
gifts for the brotherhood of mankind invariably caus- 
ing the most anxiety. Did you hear voluble expres- 
sions on every side, such as: “There now, I haven’t 
a thing for Cousin George!” ‘What shall I do, I 
can’t match this anywhere1”’ ‘No! I guess I won’t 
take it—too expensive.” ‘No, indeed! I am not 
nearly through; I have so many to give to.” “ Wish I 
could afford to get ¢hat for mamma, it’s just what she 
wants, but ¢#zs will have to do.” “QO dear! my 
money’s all gone, and I meant to get something for 
the janitor’s children.” 

Ah! the janitor’s children! bless their dear little 
hearts, what a pity not to have remembered these 
“Tiny Tims” before the purse refused to jingle. 
Yes! bless the hearts of all little folk, and big folk, 
too, with merry, merry times, but—beware of extremes! 
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I know of one man, well stocked with the good 
things of this world, without one mean trait or un- 
generous feeling in his character, who never gives a 
Christmas present on principle. 

“When I feel like making a gift,” said he, “I do 
so, without any reference to any particular day. This 
system of universal giving at Christmas makes people 
who cannot afford it spend money, hampering them- 
selves with debt and obligation. Things will soon 
come to such a pass that it will be necessary to send 
a request for ‘no presents,’ like the prevalent ‘ please 
omit flowers,’ at funerals.” 

Perhaps you may say “this man goes to the oppo- 
site extreme”; and I fully agree with you. As the 
Scripture says, it is, indeed, “ more blessed to give, 
than to receive”’; but however much we enjoy giving, 
the Christmas of nowadays is far from being, satisfac- 
tory. Let us have more of the merry-making, less of 
the onerous and obligatory gift-giving. Let what gifts 
are tendered come from the heart, of from the 
pocket-book ; consulting taste and peculiarities of the 
recipient, zo¢ the bargain-counters nor the stiited 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy, coupled with the fact that 
A. gave B., so B. must return the compliment to A. 
Let us take up Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” 
and when we read of the Merry Yule-tide, let us make 
up our minds, when once more the holiday season rolls 
around, not to vex our spirits nor tire our bodies with 
avoidable extremes; but, never losing sight of the 
peculiar significance of Christmas-day, with “ peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” make it a season 
of merry-making and joyfulness. 

—Hannah Sedgwick. 
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LIFE’S STRUGGLES URGE. 

’Tis only for the weak 

To make life all a shock, 
The struggle o’er 

How sweet the self-denial 
Will seem to us 

When painted on the dial 
Of old love’s clock. 


Are not our home joys 
Growing every day? 
See those dear children 
Gamboling at their play. 
Is there no promise 
In their future—say— 
Have we no joy? 


Yes love, we must 

Make life all ’tis worth, 
Live nobly, well, 

Give beauteous thoughts their birth 
For these dear ones; 

And make heaven here on earth, 
Why then so coy? 


Come to my arms 

And let me fondle—so— 
One ardent kiss, 

One quick embrace then let me go, 
Life’s struggles urge. 

And we can wait you know 
Till by and by. 

A. A. 
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THAT BOY WHO WANTED A GUN. 
A LETTER TO MOTHERS OF Boys. 

E have hearts and hands very full 
indeed, and a responsibility rest- 
ing upon us than which none 
could be greater. Especially is 
this true of mothers of several 
boys, all differing from each other, 
as a family of children are liable 
to do, and among whom develop 
one or more of the sort generally 

designated as “wild.” Even though her boys are not 
fatherless, the mother must bear the greater part of 
the responsibility of their training in most cases; 
and oh, the gentleness and firmness and wisdom 
necessary to creditably fill such a positon ! 

But it is of that boy who wanted a gun that I am 
going to speak more especially, believing that there 
must be others beside myself who have passed through 
the ordeal of yielding up their long-established 
prejudices against such things, with whom I can 
thus sympathize, and who will sympathize with me. 

I hear, in fancy, an outcry in anticipation of what I 
am going to say, against the killing of the pretty 
wild things in their beautiful forest homes; yet I 
must say that if youhave among your “jewels” one 
of those active restless “ wild’’ boys whom not even a 
bicycle will reduce to order, and who is already mak- 
ing popguns and bows and arrows till he gets old 
enough to venture to ask for a “ real” gun, it will be 
for the best interest to yield as gracefully as possible, 
to what is, in all probability, a necessity of the boy’s 
nature, and get him the article. 

Having begun early, as all true Christian mothers 
will do, to train the boy to treat all domestic animals 
gently, and to love them and care for them, there 
must be already established in his mind a hatred of 
all kinds of cruelty, so that if he is allowed to hunt, 
it need not be feared that he will wantonly hurt or 
kill the living things of the forest. 

Insist upon long, patient practice in shooting at a 
target, until his aim is as perfect as it can be made, so 
that he can kill what he aims at and not maim it for the 
remainder of its miserable life, and then let him hunt. 

The long tramps over hills and through woods will 
make him strong and healthy, and if the game he 
brings home is nicely cooked and partaken of by the 


family, it will create in him a pride in the knowledge 


that he is able to contribute something to help supply 
the table. By no means countenance the killing of 
harmless animals, or those unfit for food. 

Sometimes the possession of a gun by a young boy 
will have a tendency to draw him intoa rough class 
of associates. Against this there are various ways of 
guarding, one being to enter personally into his en- 
thusiasm for the sport; practice shooting at a mark 
until you can hit it as well as he, and if you have time. 
take, now and then, a tramp with him, if possible. 

Sometime the knowledge thus gained may be use- 
ful, there are so many strange chances and changes 
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in life ; but most important of all it will form another 
tie between the boy and his mother, a very strong 
one, for boys admire such aptitude in their mothers 
and sisters, if they are not excelled by them. It is hard 
for the masculine nature to bear that. 

If I have gained my object in writing this article, I 
have made my patient reader understand that, in my 
opinion, there are some boy natures which it will not 
do to tamper with or to restrict too closely; others 
may be easily guided almost whithersoever one will. 
But often the wilful, “wild,” coltish boy, with a 
tendency to live like a wild Indian, or to emulate 
Nimrod, if wisely Zed, will grow into a man of whom 
his parents may well be proud. 

Whippings and threats will fail (as they deserve to 
do) when love and persuasion and a wise indulgence 
will bring the wild boy up to the man God and nature 
intended him to be; fearless and strong, yet gener- 
ous and kindly to those weaker than he, and (if the 
mother has prayerfully and faithfully watched and 
guarded him since his earliest childhood), as clean of 
heart and soul as the boy of the milder nature, or as 
mortal may be. 


—Mary Sweet Potter. 


Original in Goop Housaxssrine. 
TO MY OLD VALENTINE. 


There’s a little song, 
Comes the day long 
’Mid the jingle of Cupids and rhyme, 
That sings like a breeze 
Through the leafv trees 
In the wealth of summer’s prime. 


And I sit and smile, 
And wonder the while 
If thou hearest, and too art blest 
To again and again 
Hear the tender refrain, 
** Old Valentines are best! ” 


Old Valentines, dear, 
With their loving cheer, 
And memories pleasant thrill, 
For those sweet days, 
In the wistful haze, 
And the days that may 
Come to us still. 


And the tender sighs, 
The sad good-byes, 
That wrung our hearts “ lang syne;” 
And the joyful bond 
With its sweet beyond 
That no time nor space define. 


And the sweetest part 
Of the whole, sweetheart, 
Is the love for me daily expressed, 
Showing each day, 
In thy tender way, 
Valentines are best.” 


So hear the song 
All the day long 
And con o’er each loving line, 
To find this refrain 
Again and again, 
thy old Valentine.” 
— Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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SOME ECONOMICAL RECIPES. 


HE following recipes are for the benefit of 
those who must economise and yet who desire 
the very best their limited means will allow. 
Celery seed and curry powder are indispen- 

sable to good cooking, as so many appetizing dishes 
can be prepared with their aid that otherwise would 
be unpalatable. 

Boiled Duck. 

Draw and thoroughly wash, either a tame or a wild duck, 
and stuff with the following dressing: One pint of bread 
crumbs; one teaspoonful each of salt, pepper, and pow- 
dered sage; one tablespoonful of butter; one small onion 
cut very fine, and one egg to bind it. Take an old piece 
of muslin and sew the duck up closely, put it in a sauce- 
pan, and cover with cold water, to which has been added 
one tablespoonful of salt. Boil two hours. Makea rich 
gravy by browning together a half cupful of butter and one 
heaping tablespoonful of flour. Salt slightly, and pour 
in one pint of boiling water; one teaspoonful of curry 
powder. Cream the yolk of one egg, stir all together, and 
serve with the duck. 

Boiled Rabbit. 

Cut up one rabbit, wash and let stand five or six hours 
in salt water. Rinse twice in cold water, put in a sauce- 
pan, and add one teaspoonful of pepper, one of celery 
seed, one tablespoonful of powdered sage, three large 
onions. Cover with cold water, and boil until tender. Re- 
move the rabbit, and place on a hot platter. Strain the 
liquor, setting it aside. Put a large tablespoonful of 
butter in a skillet and brown; add one tablespoonful of 
flour, and brown also, then pour in the liquor, adding one 
teaspoonful of curry powder, cover, and boil three minutes. 
Pour over the rabbit, and serve hot. This is a delicious 
dish, and cooked in the above manner, there is no semb- 
lance of the wild taste, so objectionable to many. 
Stewed Beef. 

Two pounds of round steak, cut in small pieces, salt and 
pepper. Simmer slowly until tender. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder, one tablespoonful of butter, and 
dumplings made by the following recipe: One pint of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one of salt, and 
milk enough to make a stiff batter; drop from the end of 
the spoon, and boil ten minutes without stirring. Ar- 
range nicely on the outside of a large platter, and pour 
the stew in the center. 

Milk Soup. 

One cupful of masi:ed potatoes, seasoned with salt and 
pepper; the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, creamed with 
a half cupful of butter; one quart of milk, brought to the 
boiling point (not boiled), into which has been stirred one 
tablespoonful of flour; stir well, and strain. Heat the 
soup bowls, and serve hot. 

Fruit Pudding. 

One pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one of salt, one egg, and milk enough to make a very stiff 
batter. Add one cupful each of raisins, currants, beef 
suet, and one large apple cut fine. Pour the mixture into 
a pudding bucket, or, if minus that, use a small tin lard 
bucket, the object being to have the pudding larger at 
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the top than the bottom. Place in a vessel of boiling 
water, and boil steadily for two hours. Sauce.—One tea- 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, one of butter, 
a pinch of salt, a half pint of boiling water, and boil two 
minutes. Flavor with vanilla or nutmeg. 

In following these recipes, use an even measure, 
unless otherwise designated. 


—C. G. L. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOVEL SWEDISH DISH. 

I would like to give a recipe which is very nice 
indeed, called in Swedish, 
Holdarma. 

One pound of round steak, one-half pound of pork steak 
(chopped fine), one onion (chopped fine), one white cab- 
bage (boiled in boiling salted water ten or fifteen minutes, 
or until tender). After you have chopped the beef and 
pork steak, also the onion, very fine, add one egg (well 
beaten) to the mixture, season well with salt and pepper, 
add about one-half pint of milk and one-half cupful of 
cracker crumbs; mix well. Take a tablespoonful of the 
mixture and brown it in butter to see if it is of the right 
consistency—if it holds its shape it is right. Take the 
cabbage from the stove; drain it, take one cabbage leaf, 
put a tablespoonful of the meat mixture into the leaf and 
tie it up; then take another leaf, put another spoonful of 
the mixture in the leaf and tie up; keep doing this till all 
the cabbage leaves and meat are used. Take a very large 
spoonful of butter and put it in your meatpan on top of 
the stove; when the butter is melted, put in the cabbage 
leaves which you have tied into the pan, brown on one 
side, then turn and brown on the other; when all are 
brown, add a little hot water, and cook slowly on top of the 
stove for one and a half or two hours, adding more water 
as it boils away. When ready to serve, dissolve one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour in same quantity of milk, put it 
into the meatpan, stir until smooth, then add one cupful 


of cream or milk. 
—A Constant Reader. 
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HALF A DOZEN ENGLISH RECIPES. 

The following recipes come from an English lady 
who kindly helped in many attempts to get some 
change for a fastidious husband and bachelor friends: 
Cheese Straws. 

Two ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, two ounces 
of bread crumbs, two ounces of grated cheese, half a 
small saltspoonful of mixed salt and cayenne. Mix into 
a paste with an egg beaten up. Roll ita quarter of aninch 
in thickness, cut into strips, and bake for five minutes. It 
requires watching. . 

Onion Soup. 

Six large onions, two ounces of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, quarter of a pint of cream, one quart of soup 
stock. Chop the onions, and fry in butter, just lightly, 
till tender, but not brown; add the soup stock and let 
them boil, then season, and just before serving add the 
boiling cream. Excellent for persons troubled with 
sleeplessness. 

Patties of Fresh Mushrooms. 

Prepare shells as for oyster patties. Take a handful of 
button mushrooms, carefully clean and trim, wash them 
and drain well. Chop them and fry lightly in good butter, 
then put into a small stewpan, with a little veal broth, and 


stew. Thicken a little of the liquor in which the mush- 
rooms were stewed, with a little flour, add salt, pepper, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a speck of cayenne; add 
the mushrooms and let them gently simmer over the 
fire, and add two tablespoonfuls of cream. Warm the 
shells, then fill with the stewed mushrooms, and serve hot 
as an entrée. 

Fried Brains. 

Cne set of brains, laid in salted water, then the fine skin 
in which they are enveloped all taken off; chop fine; add 
three eggs, a little chopped onion, green pepper, parsley, 
salt and pepper to taste. Fry them in spoonfuls in hot 
fat, like pancakes, and serve with slices of lemon. 
Shrimp Salad. 

In making shrimp salad, by adding a little cold stewed 
celery root (chopped) and some chopped sweet parsley 
and chives, the salad is remarked by every one as being so 
much better than the usual shrimp salad. 

Plum Pudding. 

One pound of currants, one pound of raisins (stoned), 
one pound of sugar, one pound of suet (chopped), one 
ounce of lemon peel, one ounce of chopped orange peel, 
half a nutmeg, twelve ounces of grated bread crumbs, 
the same of flour, five eggs, a teacupful of brandy. Mix 
them all together, witha pint of new milk, and boil with 
out stopping for eight or nine hours. Serve with brandy 


sauce. 
G. #1. 
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A WINTER LULLABY. 


Sleep, little fair one— 
Out in the sky 

White clouds drift silently, 
Dreamily by; 

All the wee snow-birds 
Have gone to their rest 

In the green fir-trees, 
Below the hill’s crest. 

So sleep, little fair one— 
To Dreamland go thou, 

My cherub with soft eyes 
And angelic brow. 


Sleep, little dear one— 
Out on the hill, 
Pine trees are singing 
By brooks hushed and still ; 
Croon they a lullaby 
Sweet to my child, 
While round them the snow-drifts 
Are fleecily piled. 
So sleep, little dear one, 
To Dream!and go thou— 
While in the cold moonbeams 
The elms sway and bow. 


Sleep, little sweet one— 
Down in the croft, 
Brown birds are sleeping 
In nests warm and soft, 
Cradled and lulled 
In the sycamore tree, 
While round them the chill winds 
Chant wildly and free. 
So sleep, little sweet one— 
To Dreamland go thou, 
While angels smile down 
On thy pure snowy brow. 


—Helen Chase 
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Library Leaflets. 


Chester Harding, Artist. 

The many who knew and loved Chester Harding, the 
artist, once a resident of this city, will be glad to possess 
the pleasing life story of this gifted man, “drawn by his 
own hand,” and lovingly and ably edited by his daughter, 
Margaret E. White, which comes from the Riverside 
Press, and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
book is illustrated by two portraits of the artist and two 
of his wife, at different periods of their lives, all of the en- 
gravings being reproduced from paintings. Most of the 
volume is made up of extracts from the letters and diaries 
of the artist, and wonderfully interesting reading they 
make. The struggles through which he passed, in the 
effort to attain his ambition, are graphically pictured, and 
are the more charming from the personal flavor which 
pervades the narrative. 


A Cup of Tea. 

Joseph M. Walsh, a Philadelphia tea dealer, has taken 
the pains to prepare a volume of 176 pages, with the above 
title, in which he presents about all the information pos- 
sible to be gleaned regardiag the cultivation, marketing 
and use of tea. Mr. Walsh has the advantage of the “se- 
crets of the trade.” upon which he does not hesitate to 
draw for useful and interesting facts and figures. The 
result is a work which every lover of “the cup that cheers 
but not inebriates ” will wish to possess, and will find well 
worth the having. It is published by the author, 117 
South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dorothy’s Experience. 

“ Dorothy's Experience,” as might be guessed from the 
title, has to do with re!igious matters, and is from the pen 
of Adeline Trafton. There have been many experiences 
in actual life similar to those through which Dorothy 
passed, and which are strongly depicted in this pleasing 
volume. The book is handsomely bound in drab and 
white covers, published by Lee & Shepard of Boston, and 
sells for $1.50. The story is, of course, well told, and 
surely no influence save for good can come from its reading. 


Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 

This little work, by Mrs. DeSalis, which is published 
by Longmans, Gr--x & Co. of London and New York, 
contains a considerable collection of “recipes within the 
scope of everybody's cookery.” which “the plainest of 
general servants should be able to manage.” The intent 
of the book is well carried out, and there are many very 


excellent suggestions to the amateur cook at the close of” 


the volume. 


The Chimes of Amsterdam. 

“The Chimes of Amsterdam, and Other Poems,” by 
Mrs. George A. Paull (Minnie E. Kenney), is a collection 
of poems by this favorite writer, the first of which gives 
its name to the booklet. Thereare nineteen of the poems, 
all of which are pleasing and some specially good; the 
volume of sixty-eight pages in paper binding being pub- 
lished by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York, 
at fifty cents. 


Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters. 
A pleasant story of New England life, in the days of the 
last century, full of the flavor of those times, told charm- 


Fen. 


ingly by Jane G. Austin, comes from the publishing office 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a 12mo volume of 460 pages, 
with strong canvas binding, at the price of $1.25. The 
story is ably constructed, has many fine delineations of 
quaint character, and will well repay the reading. 


The Story Hour. 

“The Story Hour” is, in the words of the subtitle, “a 
book for the home and the kindergarten,” being a series 
of stories well adapted to children. It is the joint labor, 
very creditably done, of Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
A. Smith, and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in a handsome little volume which sells for $1.00. 


CuRRENT LITERATURE Starts the new year in changed 
form, having adopted a smaller page, as more convenient 
for the various patrons of the magazine and for transmis- 
sion through the mails. This model magazine is cosmo- 
politan in its character; it gleans from all sources, and 
gathers with wonderful skill the remarkable variety which 
fills its 160 pages with a wealth of fact and fancy, prose 
and poetic, such as can nowhere else be found within such 
convenient compass. The plan of the magazine is novel, 
and it is carried out with a perfection which demands ad- 
miration. It is published by the Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Company of New York, at $3 per year, or 25 cents 
per copy. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEriNa. 


A VALENTINE. 
My little friend, bright as a sunbeam, 
And saucy as robins in spring, 
At Christmas, when I was complaining 
That Santa Claus brought not a thing 
Of all of his manifold treasures 
To put in my bachelor shoe, 
You promised me—don’t you remember ?— 
You promised me what you would do. 


With laughter and mischievous dimples, 
You said,in your bantering way, 

** Just wait, you impatient old grumbler, 
Just wait till Saint Valentine's day; 

“*T’ll send you a valentine then, sir; 
The prettiest one in the town; 

A picture of hearts on which Cup d, 
With bow bent is just swooping down; 

** 4 picture in which the fair lilies 
Display a most roseate hue, 

While the roses, outshone and despairing, 
Have turned to a genuine blue : 


‘** And matching this triumph of painting, 
A triumph of rhyme there shall be, 
Declaring a love everlasting, 
And deep as the depths of the sea.”’ 
Now Jennie, my friend, I'll forgive you 
This satire upon the fine art 
Ot painting, as shown in the pictures 
On valentines, if from your heart 


You'll grant me the privilege, Jennie, 
Of choosing the one you shall send. 

I'd choose one to keep and to cherish 
Through all of our lives, my sweet friend. 


I’d choose—don’t let frowns chase the dimples 
Away from your face, my sweet elf— 

I'd choose the best, sweetest and brightest— 
I'd choose, dear, your own precious self. 


—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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The Ghildren of the Household. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 
Or AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING THE PRINCIPAL FAcTs 
OF AMERICAN HisrTory. 


FEBRUARY. 

February 1, 1860. Hon. William Pennington of New Jersey 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives after a 
contest lasting from November, 1859, to February 1, 1860. 
1861, The act of secesssion passed in the states of Florida, 
Mississipi, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. 

February 2, 1842. Arrest of Ilogan, one of the instigators of 
the steamer Caroline affair,in Canada. 1848, Treaty of 
peace signed with Mexico. 

February 3, 1865. Failure of President Lincoln and Secretary 
of State Seward to negotiate terms of peace with Vice- 
President Stephens and others of the Southern Confed- 
eracy at a Peace Conference held at Fortress Monroe. 

February 4, 1861. The Southern Confederacy is officially 
formed at the city of Montgomery in Alabama. 

February 5, 1777- Letters written by Gen. Washington from 
Morristown, New Jersey, to Samuel Chase in Congress; 
also a letter tothe President of the Continental Congress, 
concerning the carrying on of the War of the Revolution. 

February 6, 1862. Fort Henry in Tennessee captured by Gen. 
Grant. This was the beginning of Gen. Grant's long 
series of victories. 1778, The government of the United 
States isformally recognized by the governmentof France. 

February 7, 1841. The United States Bank suspends payment 
a second time. 1809, The so-called ‘“‘ Embargo” party 
breaks down in Congress. 

February 8, 1862. The island of Roanoke in North Carolina 
taken by the United States troops under Major-General 
Burnside. Roanoke Island, the scene of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s original colonization scheme, was the key to all 
the rear defence of Norfolk. “It unlocked two sounds, 
eight rivers, four canals and two railroads.”’ 1861, Jeffer- 
son Davis elected president of the Confederate States of 
America; inaugurated at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 18. 

February 9, 1863. The steamer George Griswold, a relief 
vessel from the United States, arrives in Liverpool with 
supplies for the starving Lancashire operatives. 

February 1s, 1763. Close of the French and Indian war. 
Treaty of peace signed at Paris. 

February 11,1788. Washington wrote a letter from Mount 
Vernon to benjamin Lincoln concerning the loss of his 
son. 1815, British sloop of war Favorite arrives at New 

York, under a flag of truce, bringing two messengers 
with atreaty of peace. Treaty ratified by Congress, Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18. 1812 (11 and 12), Legislative caucus in 
Virginia nominate presidential electors, with a view to 
Madison’s re-election. 

February 12, 1733. The state of Georgia settled by Gen. 
Oglethorpe at Savannah. 

February 13, 1862. Gen. Grant prepares to march upon Fort 
Donelson, one week after the attack upon Fort Henry. 
Growing confidence of the army of the Tennessee in its 
new and victorious leader. 1766, Benjamin Franklin ap- 
peared before the House of Commons in London with 
evidence upon the trouble in the colonies. 1819, Bill 
passed in Congress prohibiting the further introduction 
of slaves into Missouri. 

February 14, 1859. The territory of Oregon admitted as a 
state into the Union. 

February 15, 1805. Lieutenant Decatur destroyed the frigate 

Philadelphia at Tripoli. The Bashaw of Tripoli had be- 

come so haughty that he declared war against the United 


States. President Jefferson sent a fleet, which bom- 
barded the city of Tripoli. “ During this blockade a val- 
iant exploit was performed by Lieutenant Decatur. The 
frigate Philadelphia had unfortunately grounded, and 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. Concealing his men be- 
low, he entered the harbor with a small vessel, which he 
warped alongside the Philadelphia, in the character of a 
ship in distress. As the two vessels struck, he leaped 
aboard with his men, swept the affrighted crew into the 
sea, set the ship on fire, and, amid a tremendous canon- 
ade from the batteries, escaped without the loss of a 
man.” [Barnes’ Brif Hist. VU. S., p. 157-] 

February 16, 1862. Fort Donelson taken by Gen. Grant. 
“When Gen. Buckner, commander of the fort, wrote to 
Gen. Grant offering capitulation, Grant replied that no 
terms would be accepted except an ‘ unconditional sur- 
render,’ and that he ‘ proposed to move immediately upon 
their works.’ These expressions came to be much quoted, 
and U. S. Grant has been often said to signify ‘ Uncon- 
ditional Surrender Grant.’” [Barnes Hist., p. 225.} 

February 17, 1865. Columbia, S. C., captured, and Charleston 
was evacuated the next day. Gen. Albert Sidney John- 
ston was again called to the command of the confederate 
forces, to oppose the advance of Gen. Sherman. 

February 18, 1864. Gen. Lee takes full command of the entire 
Confederate army; he recommends the enlistment of 
negroes. 1808, Bonaparte’s famous Milan decree is laid 
before Congress. 

February 19. 1777. Gen. Washington received a letter from 
Gen. Horatio Gates, and also one from Lafayette in 
Albany, concerning an expedition against Canada. 1821, 
Spain ratifies the Florida treaty. 

February 20, 1864. Federal expedition into Florida, fitted out 
by Gen. Gilmore at Hilton Head, met a disastrous defeat 
at Olustee, and were forced to relinquish much important 
ground. 

February 21, 1878. Silver was made a legal tender by act of 
Congress. 

February 22, 1732. George Washington born at Pope’s Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia. In Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s and Washington Irving’s biographies of Washing- 
ton, “ Bridges Creek” is said to have been the place of 
his birth. Pope’s Creek and Bridges Creek are parallel 
streams, and are tributaries to the Potomac. 

February 23, 1847. Mexicans defeated at Buena Vista by Gen. 
Taylor. It was at this battle that Gen. Taylor, when he 
saw that the Mexican line was wavering under the first 
discharge of Bragg’s artillery, called out, ‘‘A little more 
grape, Capt. Bragg.’’ A second and a third discharge fol- 
lowed, after which the Mexicans retired from the field. 
1862, Nashville taken by the Federal troops. 

February 24, 1868. The impeachment of President Johnson 
ordered by act of Congress, when he attempted to re- 
move Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. This 
was considered a violation of the tenure-of-office bill. 

February 25, 1863. Conscription bill for men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five passed by act of Congress. 

February 26, 1808. Armstrong’s correspondence submitted to 
the House of Representatives, with reference to the 
threatened trouble with France. 

February 27, 1821. Final triumph of Henry Clay’s Compro- 
mise bill for the admission of Missouri into the Union. 

1874, Woman crusaders’ movement in Southern Ohio and 
New York for the suppression of saloons. 

February 28, 1854. The American steamer Black Warrior is 
seized at Cuba; period of Gen. Walker’s filibustering 
expedition into Lower California. 1866, Bill for creating 
five military districts in Southern States discussed in 
Congress, February 13-15; vetoed by the President, 

February 28. 
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Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


“ Aunt Lizzie,” East Orange, N. J., and “B. H. P.,” 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., are respectfully referred to the 
above notice. 


WHY IT IS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Mrs. J. H. B.” will find that if she is careful to have 
every part of her croquettes thoroughly masked with egg, 
which has been beaten thoroughly with a spoon, and then 
covered with fine bread crumbs; and if her fat is so hot 
that a blue smoke rises from the center, she can fry any 
number of batches without the fat becoming foamy. It is 
the moisture which is drawn from the article being fried, 
and which is converted into steam in the hot fat, that pro- 
duces the foam. Having the article so thoroughly en- 
cased in the egg and the fat so hot that this casing will 
harden, at once prevents all escape of moisture and in- 
sures perfect results. It should not take a croquette more 
than two minutes to be heated through and attain a rich 
brown crust. Small croquettes will fry in a minute and 
a half. All that is required is to give a brown crust and 
heat the inside. MARIA PARLOA. 


A PEPPER SAUCE RECIPE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one give in your “ Cozy Corner,” a recipe for 
preparing pepper sauce from ripe peppers ? j. Ht. S. 
KEENE, N. H. 


POEM AND PUBLISHER WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ask if any of the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING have a copy of a poem entitled ‘“‘ Saxon Grit,” 
and will give me the name of the publisher ? 

SouTH HADLEY, Mass. Mrs. W. S. L. 

HARICOT OF MUTTON. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

I think haricot of mutton better than an Irish stew, but 
in looking over a complete file of your papers which I 
have, failed to find a recipe for it. Will some of your 
readers give, in a future issue, some information on the 

NoOROTON HEIGHTS, CONN. 


AUTHOR NAMED. 
Editor of HousEKEEPING : 

The author of “ The Wonderful Sack,” published in 
the January rumber of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is J. T. 
Trowbridge, and it may be found in a collection of his 
poems entitled “ The Vagabonds, and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood & Co. of Boston, in 1869. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. Mrs. S. F. B. 


AGAIN COCKROACHES. 
£ditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Please inquire through your “ Cozy Corner” fora remedy 
that will exterminate cockroaches. We have built a 


house at an expense of $9 000, have been living in it but 
two years, when lo! this pest has taken possession of it. 
I have tried “ buhach,” that never fails to destroy flies and 
other insects, but seems to have no effect on the roach. 
Sulphur smoke is equally futile. As a last resort I 
washed every available spot with coal oil, and in afew 
days they are as numerous as ever. In despair I cry out 
for “ Help.” Mas. 8. T. 
GLECOE, LA. 


A MISQUOTATION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I find on page 41 of the January number of your maga- 
zine the quotation from Pope—‘* Welcome the coming, 
speed the gong guest ’—misquoted. Will you correct it? 
So few people quote it correctly, and its real beauty is 
missed. Cc. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE WROTE IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The poem, “ The Wonderful Sack,” printed in Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING for January, was published in the old 
magazine, “ Our Young Folks,” of May, 1865, and signed 
by J. T. Trowbridge. It was the fifth number of the first 
volume. Mas. H. E. B. L. 

WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COOKIES THAT WILL KEEP MOIST. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“K. A. F.” asks for a recipe for cookies that will keep 
moist. Here is one I have used successfully: Two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a grated nutmeg, flour 
enough to make a moderately soft dough. Cc. G. L. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


FRUIT STAINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For a Jong time | have been a persistent reader of 
your excellent magazine, still there is one matter of 
househo'd concern upon which its pages have never 
yet given me light. How.may fruit stains, which have 
been carelessly boiled and ironed into fine linen, be re- 
moved? The popular suggestion, freezing, I have fol- 
lowed without success. AF. 

AURORA, ILL. 


QUOTATION WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one tell me, in your ‘“‘ Cozy Corner” page, what 
the entire quotation is which begins, ‘‘ Moderation is the 
pearly or silken string,” etc., also the author? It is such 
a beautiful motto for every one, young or old, to follow. 
There would be but little suffering or wrong done in this 
world if we all followed its teaching. 

AN ADMIRER OF MODERATION IN ALL THINGS, 
A TRIO OF ANSWERS TO AS MANY INQUIRIES. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send, in answer to “‘ Enthusiastic Subcriber’s ” re- 
quest in the “ Cozy Corner” of your January number, a 
recipe of Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, which I always use, for 
“mixed spices for rich cakes and plum pudding”: One- 
half teaspoonful each of cloves and allspice, one tea- 
spoonful each of mace and grated nutmeg, three teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon.—I also wish te say to “ K. A. F.” in the 
same number, that red willow bark, steeped, and used 
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as a wash for the mouth, ora gargle for the throat, in 

cases of canker, is very effectual. Second: The addi- 

tion of a cupful of grated cocoanut to any good recipe for 

sugar cookies, makes them richer and keeps them moist 

for some time. “* ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER.” 
PLYMOUTH, MAss. 


WASHING CHAMOIS SKINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “ W. A. S.” will observe the following rules in wash- 
ing chamois skins, I think she can keep them soft: Do 
not allow them to become very dirty before washing. 
Soak in warm suds, rub, then rinse in clean warm water; 
hang in the sun todry. When nearly dry give the pieces 
a vigorous pulling and they will become soft and pliable. 
Hot water shrinks them and they become stiff and un- 
wieldy. ANNIE CURD. 


ON $2 A WEEK. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am very anxious of learning the secret of feeding a 
family we/7 on $2 a week each, as exemplified by Mrs. 
Emma C. Ewing in her lectures, of which I have only seen 
notices. If I knew in what paper they were published, I 
would gladly buy them. I find prices given on some arti- 
cles much less than Providence prices. For instance, in 
one number prices were stated for a party costing ten 
dollars. Four quarts of cream, $1, (here it would have 
been just twice that); shelled nuts, fifty cents, and sixty 
cents per pound for almond paste (forty cents here), and 
so on; a great difference, also, in the price of meats and 
poultry. As Mrs. Ewing is one of your contributors, will 
you kindly give your subscribers some practical sugges- 
tions of the way she provides such excellent breakfasts 
and dinners for so small a sum? £. B, K. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCRAPPLE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having seen this asked for in your columns, I send our 
recipe: Take one liver of a hog (cut into pieces), the meat 
from the head, and the scraps that will not grind up for 
sausage. Cook until all the bones will drop out readily, 
then remove to your chopping bowl and cut very fine. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste, a tablespoonful of 
sweet marjoram, and half a teaspoonful of sage. Return to 
the stove, having strained the liquor in which it was boiled. 
The liquor should be sufficient to more than cover it. 
Take equal parts of corn-meal and buckwheat flour, and 
stir in till it is athick mush. Let it cook until the meal is 
cooked well, being careful not to let it burn, then remove 
it, and put it into shallow pans or dishes, the same as mush. 
It will keep quite a while in cold weather, but to insure its 
keeping, run lard over it, just as you do over sausage. To 
prepare it for a meal, cut in slices, and fry the same as 
mush. It is a very palatable breakfast dish with buck- 
wheat cakes, fruit and coffee. It sells very readily in the 
market, and is offered for five cents for a small panfull. 
It is rather rich and should not be used too often,.as it 
might cease to please as a novelty. 


BILLS OF FARE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
With due deference to your opinion, I would suggest 
that our welcome friend, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, publish 
monthly a bill of fare, or more than one, by some of the 


many clever housekeepers whose names are familiar as 
contributors of recipes, etc., also from other pens, so that 
a regular arrival of a bill of fare from all kinds of homes 
would be expected, and be a variety, which is the spice of 
life, and I am sure prove a welcome page to the tired and 
sometimes discouraged housekeeper, who, although a ju- 
dicious caterer generally, is not always up to the mark, 
and would be only too giad to take suggestions from 
another. MOTHER. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 

{In compliance with the above request, we have to 
answer thata page of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be set 
apart for Bills of Fare, as suggested. It is to be hoped 
that the page may be well filled each month, and that 
“* Mother,” herself, will contribute freely to the depart- 
ment.—Zaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. | 


A PUDDING PRIMER WANTED. 


As I have all my life had access, 1 might say, to any 
and every sort of publication, I think I can hardly give 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING a better recommendation than to 
say I have been its constant adherent from the very first 
issue. Sometimes I have felt tempted to argue with it, 
when some article did not suit me, as if an old friend were 
writing especially to me; but fortunately it always oc- 
curred to me in time, that many readers might have many 
minds. But there is one subject which I am sure will inter- 
est not only me, but every one of your readers who is not 
already an expert in the particular branch of “ puddings.” 

“ Puddings,” steamed, boiled, baked, have always been 
my delight to eat,and my paralyzing terror to prepare. 
Let me, however, add that my collection of good recipes 
is sufficient for ages to come; it is not the recipe, but the 
preparation, in theory and practice, that I am anxious to 
fathom. The trouble is, nine-tenths of the professional 
domestic-science authors take some knowledge on the 
part of the student reader for granted; and not one of the 
best cooks I ever met has ever given me a prompt or, in 
fact, any explanation of my defeats in my battle with the 
trinity of dough and steam and oven. 

Now, if you could only some time persuade some reliable 
authority to treat the subject under the heads of (recipes 
are of minor importance) preparation of the pudding mass, 
consistency of the dough or batter, how it should appear, 
what kind or shape or size of mould or basin, (and, by the 
way, what zs a basin?) how much to allow for expansion, 
how long to boil, bake or steam, whether to cover the 
mould with lid or cloth or not at all, how to test whether 
it is cooked, how to keep hot when it should be ready be- 
fore the time for serving has arrived, (an occurrence which 
comes to me daily almost, as we cannot keep our dinner 
hour very strictly,) how to keep a kettle boiling steadily 
for eight hours (except with gas), and, above all things, 
how to tell when an oven has the correct temperature? I 
have been told to do so by putting my hand into the oven, 
by fixing my fire an hour before the time, and such beauti- 
fully exact advice of all kinds, until, in desperation, I have 
foresworn all baking, for more than a year past. In short, 
after having wasted so many unnecessary words on it, 

my prayer is, only to be exact, to prepare a primer, as it 
were, for inexperience to learn to spell before we are ex- 
pected to read. 

If at any time you should have access to such an article, 
I am sure you would please many of your readers. 

1. 
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Quiet Hours wm 


Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this depariment are always in order, the oniy 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 

299.--A SHAKESPEARIAN MASQUERADE. 
Pluck out the heart of my mystery.—Hami/et. 
The labor we delight in physics pain.—Macbeth. 

This time there comes a Masquarade of hidden characters, 
clothed in a proasic vesture instead of a poetic, as fish, birds 
and other things having life, and things without life, but useful 
to man, have come in this black and white coach heretofore. 
The coach will be drawn up to and stopped at many gates 
in this our beloved America, and not a few in other lands, that 
its occupants may be critically regarded by the quick-witted 
persons who shall seek an introduction. 

. In Africa, Stanley is respected by the Emir and all his 

servants. 

In the state of *‘ Cal.” I banished all fear of cyclones. 

. Mrs. Grundy declares that Eva lent Inez her new boots. 

. Please tell your merchant onions perfume his breath. 

. You stand a slender chance to be quickly drowned in a 

shallow stream that a child can ford. 

. Ata meeting of the Grange lodge is a bell actually used ? 

. See Caleb eat rice with the appetite of a Chinaman ! 

. When in London, John Smith said he rode in an electric car. 

- Do not suffer din and confusion to distract you. 

. These useful histories, written by Abbot, Tom said were 
Molly’s, and ere long mother and Jacob Webster read 
them instead of the Judge and Puck. 

. Your manner is saucy, is the report I am given, but if you 
are only shy, lock your door and read Rider Haggard’s 
novel “ Jess’’; I call it a fine story. 

. On sea or land our flag shall wave, and is a topic “ Elia” 
could have written on. 

. I have been thinking, John, the man you slew is famous 
and thou alone art hurt. 

. It was then rye grew wild and no one blanched almonds. 

. The first of Apr. Iam sure is All Fools’ Day, and a tramp 
arises to ask shall he lend you ten cents. 

- Rome, O! thou art fallen indeed ! 

. [hate to geta dun! Can you wonder? “A debtor always 
lies under a ban,”’ quoth a hard-hearted creditor. 

. “Do not hello till you are out of the woods,” is a wise old 
saw. 

. Look at Levi! agoing is depicted on his visage. 

. As Ira’s manners seemed to charm, I anchored near his 
boat, and, says uncle, ‘“‘O Pat, rap that ant on your 
sleeve, and drink in Oct a vialful of weak tea! 

The wine of life is drawn.—Macbeth. 


SY OYE 


Prizes: First—For the first list containing the names of the 
forty-four Shakespearian characters to be discovered in the 
above numbered lines, one year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. Second—For the second list, any one of the eleven 
bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order from 
left to right. Give the names (writing plain/y) in the order 
printed, numbers of lines in which they appear, naming also 
the play in which each character figures; but do not copy the 
lines in full. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 


Goop HouseKEEPING. 


Prize PuzzL—E—ANSWERS. 
293.-A COLLECTION OF HIDDEN BIRDS. 

In a certain good book this sentence occurs in two or three 
places: “ Many that are first shall be last ; and the last first,” 
which comes near being literally true in regard to the winning 
of the first prize of the three offered for best lists of names of 
birds in the ‘‘ Collection of Hidden Birds”’ Prize Puzzle, pub- 
lished in Goop HousEKEEPING of December 6, 1890, for of the 
scores of lists received, almost the very last one takes the first 
prize. A large number of them fell below the required sixty- 
one names, yet a goodly number ranged from sixty-one to 
sixty-five. As usual there are a few lists that have not been 
prepared according to directions, the prominent misappre- 
hension or wilfulness being mamfest in the writing of each 
name as often as it appeared, when the direction read, ‘* Each 
variety to be counted but once.”” To examine lists thus heed- 
lessly drawn consumes unnecessarily a great deal of valuable 
time, and some day the editor (he will be justified in so doing) 
may pass over all lists that have not been prepared according 
to directions. 

The First Prize—$3.0o—has been won by Mrs. E. Butler of 
Effingham, I[1)., whose list— printed below —contains sixty-seven 
good names ; originai number, eighty-three. 

The Second Prize—one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING—goes to Mrs. F. C. Bigelow of Worcester, Mass., 
her list presenting sixty-six good names; original number, 
ninety-four. 

The Third Prize—any one of the eleven bound volumes of 
Goop HousEKEEPING—has been awarded to Mary N. Robin- 
son of Lancaster, Pa., whose list was found to contain sixty- 
five good names; original number, 106. 

Other lists containing sixty-five good names, received later 
than that from Lancaster, came from East Orange, Ct., Ames- 
bury and Holyoke, Mass. 

The names of birds in italics below are the allowable names 
that were gathered from competitors’ lists containing sixty-five 
or more names : 

1. A Uk-ase from the Czar, by fa-¢e a/-lowed 

To menace combat rcund him, or ¢o /an-ds 
. Far of-f in Ch-ina, or to roll wars cloud 
From England’s s-ea gl/e-ns down to Turkey’-s strands— 
. Such Ukase, mas-é #¢ e-ven in crafty guise, 
The publi-c as so wary of belief, 
. Woul d ove-rlook, and read his thoughts this wise: 
“ Ther ¢ mu st be war. Peter, our race's chief, 
. The hero, n-urse-d a w-ondrous splendid dream. 
Claime-d ove-r Oc-eans rule, and Continents ; 
. Bade China’s famou s wal/ ow-n him supreme ; 
On Asia’s map his ho-Ze wit-hal invents 
Bold I'nes that ma:-4 *E-mpire’ o’er t-he whole. 
On this ma-, he, as ant-ique records show, 
. Drew our east bounds th-vo’ O&(*)-otsk, from the Pole, 
With westward sweep #o Ucan (Oxus now) ; 
. T-hen-cec-rook(t)-ing downward s,wan-Zering through the Strait 
That | aves Constantinople, Empire’s seat. 
Fa-te a/-ters not. Ours is the Black Sea gate. 
What her decrees com-fe/ / can complete, 
. Fulfil his plan, do do-uble his great work, 
Though Mosle-m art in-vokes all Europe's arms, 
. By the Pop-e ble-st, or K-oran called. The Turk 
Both sides the Golden Horn di/l-ets his swarms. 
. Wit-2 awk-ward poise, Colossus-like he stands, 
Facing the east. His lett leg w-e mu-st seize, 
. Hurl him to Asia’s mea-gre, de-ggarly lands, 
To mumble prayers in slothful Harem’s ease. 
. Once have we failed. ‘*Will Eas-tern (t) pow rs twice bring 
Challenge, that only with all Europe’s host 
. Can Ary-ans crow-n a phan-tom ¢it-u-lar k-ing 
O’er ruined realms by the Great Mo-gu/ /-ost? 
Wer-ouse. L-et England o-fen guin-ea-sacks, 
French march, w-4en Germany’s consent she gains, 
5. Bo-th rush to arms -)to meet, by their attachs, 
A Water-/oo » (§)-e-w —ren-dered cn our plains. 


*OrCo. t OrOo. ¢ Or Ern, § Or Oo. 
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We check, t-Aev, in its furt-4er om crawl, 
The meddling Press, that warns us to reform, 
. Tolift up Art, rid Ge-nius of its thrall, 
And se-¢ a ha-lo on(*) new Freedom’s form. 
. No Nihili s¢ or X-ennan t-/ex will dare 
To rail, or hire some h-ousel-ess w etch’s knife 
To sta-d us, tard-y warned, or in air 
Wi-th rush of bombs, our palace, throne and life 
3. To die, abs-cond, or abdicate! hard lot! 
For those who plot, Siberia -s wax snows spread 
i hey shal-/ én met-her dungeons knouted rot; 
And Rive-r Od: m-ever yields its dead. 
. My sire, so politi-c, raz e-qual chance 
In ditter n-eed. I'll better Fortune’s ways. 
Abroad, at home. war will my state advance 
For sucha s wam-t salt-fetre, /-e-t it blaze. 
53. Wars are Sta‘es’ of-fa/-con-duits—w-/en enough 
Oc-cur, *dew-d fellows of base sort’ drain oft 
. And change to ro-éust, ard-ent fighting stuff. 
Like chaff, in Ch(t) ina, let brave Menschikoft 
. Scat-ter Cel-estial tr-o9 ps, or hold them still. 
Some diplomatic f-id is our resource — 
. How gua / /-ike, but think of Sam-gwa i-l— 
Both Mandarins he'll win, by fraud or force. 
. Fir-st in t-he field fare-s best, in modern fights. 
Shall it be they or /? O, us speed! 
. My faming O-riflamme past Danube's fens 
From Black sea ports and Caucasus’ rude heights 
Leads Hey-ducks, Kurds, Co: sacks, a Us-raine breed— 
Thus f-ar aven(t)-g ng those Crim ea gle-ns. 
. Ther-e mu-st be war! We'll pu-t éf to the touch. 
Whate’er the c-ost, ric gains must follow on. 
69. Nor need, I thin & it Z as-tern($) Czars car-e mu-ch 
For Wes-¢ern(||) Prie-s¢ or A-ing, with c-ow/ or crow-n. 


THE LIST THAT WAS AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE. 


. Auk, Teal. 23. Pop, Stork. 47. Linnet. 

. Ortolan. 24. Hornb'll. 48. Robin. 

. Finch. 25. Hawk. Crane. 
Eagle, Turkey. Emu. Bittern, 

. Kite. . Grebe. . Mew. 
Cassowary. Tern. . Petrel, Tit. 

. Dove. . Canary, Crow, Tom- 53. Falcon. 

. Heron, Daw. tit, Lark. 54. Curlew. 
Roc. Gull. 36. Chaffinch. 

. Swallow. Ousel, Penguin. 57. Tercel. 

2. Pewit. . Hen. Ibis. 
Pheasant. Thrush Quail. 
Rook. Loon, Wren . Fieldfares, Stint. 

. Toucan. . Partridge. 2. Oriole. 

. Swan. Taha, Oo. Flamingo. 
Pelican. Rail. 4. Ara. 

Dodo. Bustard, Puffin 68. Ostrich. 
Martin. 45. Condor . Ern, Owl. 


+ 


DISALLOWED WORDS. 

The following were among the words rejected: Ant, Agate, 
Alle, Bat, Black, Broad, Cail, Cat, Comb, Crook, Cow, Crown, 
lip, Dun, Easter, E:t, Empire, Fat, Fen, Fig, Field, Gar Ger, 
Gold, Hang, House, Hare, Ice, Ire», King, Knout, Ling, Mar, 
Mandarin, Nop, (x, Oise, Po, Pol, Pope, Press, Qua, Romen, 
Reed, Ring, Red, Ray, Rain, Roop, Roll, Race, Rea, Sweep, 
Shel, Shell, Shell-win, Scare, Snow, Sea, Sand, Star, Thistle, 
Terl, Troop, Tom, Toro, Todi, Tino, Water, Will-dare, War, 
Warpet, Zar. = 


NOTES FROM HUNTERS AFTER “‘ HIDDEN BIRDS.’ 
After the family had retired I sat down to rock a fractious 
baby to sleep, opened your Magazine at ** Quiet Hours” and 
found the following birds (sixty-two) by the time my little bird 
was sound asleep. R. [. S. 
AURELIUS STATION, N. Y. 


Out cf hiding p'aces, under leaf and twig, 

Bring forth birds and birdlets, little ones and big; 
Any s‘ze will answer. wren 0° cassowary, 

So they have their pedigree in the dictionary. 


*OrOo, t Or Finch. ¢ Or Raven. § Or Erm ‘* Or Em, 


Whatanoisyarmy! Here’s nochance of sleeping, 
So we’ll try the prize to win—a year’s GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Your hunting party is a decided success, whether we get the 
prize or not. But then, you always manage to bring down the 
game and keep your table so well supplied we might all die of 
dyspepsia if you did not add just the right amount of exercise 
to keep us all satisfied, but eager for more. zE.C. 4. 
DENVER, COL. 


Flutter of wings around me, 
Tropic and polar bird ; 

Songs and calls surrcund me— 
Sweeter were never heard. 


Ah! of the birds that hover, 
Only a few I see; 

More | cannot discover !— 
Such is Fate’s irony! 

Very carefully hidden 
Away from eager sight, 

They will not come when bidden, 
To swell my list aright! 


LANCASTER, Pa. M.N. R. 


A hunting I have been, you see, 
What do you think I found, 
Although the trees are le «fless quite, 
And snow upon the ground? 
Upon a single little leaf 
(Although the trees were bare) 
I found three and sixty birdies, 
All hidden with great care. 


Perhaps some more were on this leaf, 
Which my eyes failed to see, 

And if there were, then this I know, 
The frize is not for me 


PATERSON, N. J. Mrs. S. E. S. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPNG arrived ten days later than usual. I 
started immediately for woods and water; discovered many 
birds and fowls’ I was not really looking for, and failed to find 
others I had felt sure would come at my call. However, the 
search has been a delightful one. 

MEDFORD, Mass. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWER. 
294.—A PYRAMID. 


But one quick-witted correspondent has interpreted the char- 
acter upon the “ Pyramid’’; that person is C. E. Parrish of 
Washington, D. C., and the inscription translated into English 
is “Bluebeard.” The word “Amcebz” was used instead of 
Osteine,” and Calobates’”’ instead of ‘‘ Open-bills.” Mr. 
Parrish wins the first prize, one year’s subscription to Goop 
HouskEKEEPING. Following is the finished Pyramid : 
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300.—A Quotation. 


KINTD 


A familiar quotation from Shakespeare, containing nine 
words. K. 5. 
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Tu gitive Verse. 


WEENTY AND TEENTY. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING :—I enclose a copy of “ Weenty 
and Teenty,’’ which was published many yea s ago. 
from m:mory, and it may not be ev/ire/y correct, but ‘f you think it 
worthy a place in your ‘‘ Page of Fugitive Verse,’’ I hope the children 
of to-day may enjoy it as muc': as those of 1872. 
readers can give the author’s name, and correct mistakes. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Mrs. H.S. K. 


Weenty and Teenty were two little mice, 

As cunning as cunning could be. 
Their mother was Nip-tail, so sleek and so nice, 
So quiet, so wise, and so full of advice— 

A knowing old mousie was she. 


Weenty and ‘1eenty were growing so fast, 

Mother Nip-tail beheld them with pride. 
The days of their babyhood now were well passed, 
So she took them both into the kitchen at last, 

To lodge in the dark cupboard side. 


Weenty and Teenty there nibbled the bread, 
And tasted the beautifu! cheese; 
But Fry-’em, the cook, with hair that was red, 
And a ferridle voice, got angry, and said 
She would soon put an end to their sprees. 


So Fry-'em took something into her lap, 
Over which she fussed quite awhile ; 
It had little round holes, and springs that would snap, 
- And wee bits of cheese, and she called it a trap, 
And she set it over the meal. 


Weenty and Teenty crept out on the bin, 

And to Nip-tail ran back with the news: 
“Such a nice little house, with cupboards within, 
And dear little doors, with trimmings of tif; 

Come and tell us which you will choose.” 


Said Nip-tail: ‘‘ Dear children, don’t go near the thing; 
Our nest in the corner is best. 

If you enter the doors, you'll be caught by a spring, 

And then those wild kits, from the shed they will bring, 
They would get you! Imagine the rest.” 


Whiskey and Friskey were two little kits, 
Who longed to get up on the shelves, 

For Sinzey, their mother, had direful fits, 

And could not advise them, or get them nice bits, 
So they had to look out for themselves. 


Whiskey and Friskey went sniffing around, 
As hungry as a very small bear. 
To the kitchen they went to see what could be found; 
To the cupboard they jumped with a smart little bound, 
And the trim little trap they found there. 


At the trap they both jumped, as quick as two fleas, 
And each thrust a paw through a door, 

For they wanted, you know, the nice bits of cheese— 

Sxap went the spring—don’t laugh, if you please— 
Down rolled kittens and trap to the floor; 


Scrambling and tumbling, with pain and with fright, 
On they went, down the steep cellar stairs, 

Plump into the cream-pot—ah! pitiful plight ! 

And when cook pulled them’ out, what a comical sight! 
How all laughed at the woe-begone pair. 


Weenty and Teenty sat up on the shelf 
And looked down on the kittens below, 
While Fry-’em, she doused ’em and gave each a slap, 
And Bright-eye, she nursed ’em, and scowled at the trap, 
And the poor little kittens said ‘‘ meow!” 


I have written it 


Perhaps some ot your 


THE MIND, THE HEART, THE SOUL.* 
The Human Mind, that lofty thing, 
The palace and the throne, 
Where Reason sits, a sceptred king, 
And breathes his judgment tone. 
Oh! who with silent steps shall trace 
The borders of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness own 
That mystery and marble bind 
That lofty thing, the Human Mind? 


The Human Heart, that restless thing, 
The tempter and the tried, 

The joyous, yet the suffering, 
The source of pain and pride, 

The gorgeous-thronged—the desolate— 

The seat of Love, and lair of Hate— 
Self-stung—self-deified. 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 

Thou restless thing, the Human Heart! 


The Human Soul, that startling thing, 
Mysterious, yet sublime, 

The Angel sleeping on the wing, 
Worn by the scoffs of time; 

The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 

The earth enthrall’d, the glory crowned, 
The smitten in its priine, 

From heaven, in tears, to earth it stole, 

That startling thing, the Human Soul! 


And this is Man! oh, ask of him, 
The erring, yet forgiven— 
While o’er his vision drear and dim, 
The wrecks of Time are driven— 
If Pride or Passion, in their power, 
Can stem the tide, or turn the hour, 
Or stand in place of Heaven? 
He bends the brow—he bows the knee, 
Creator! Father! none but Thee. 
—Unidentified. 


AT REST. 
We lay us calmly down to sleep, 
When friendly night is come, and leave 
To God the rest ; 
Whether we wake io smile or weep, 
Or wake no more on Time’s fair shore, 
He knoweth best. 
O Father, bless in love thy child! 
We lay us down to sleep. 


As sinks the sun in western skies 
When day is done and twilight dim 
Comes silent on, 
So fades the world’s most luring prize 
On eyes that close in deep repose, 
Till wakes the dawn. 


Why vex our souls with wearing care? 
Why shun the grave, for aching head 
So cool and low! 
Have we found life so passing fair, 
So grand to be, so sweet that we 
Should dread to go? 


Some other hand the task can take, 
If so it seemeth best, the task 
By us begun. 
No work fos which we need to wake, 
In joy or grief, for life so brief, 
Beneath the sun. 
—Unidentified. 


* The Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING i: asked to give this poem a 
place in the ‘* Fugitive Verse” pige, in the h pe that som: reader of 
this department may be able to give the name of the author. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY, 1891. 


Each issue vt GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numer us that we are oblized to decl ne many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot these appl'cations come from journals of acknc wl- 
edged merit and high posit’on in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduc: of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to th-se applications on condition of the custemary monthly 
notices. Only by special arrangement will more than one copy be sent 
each publication, with this single exception—when the editor asks for 
one copy to extract from—in addit on to our regular Extract Sheet— 
and another for the guidance of his wife in preparing his dinner. To 
prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the address of the 
journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must accompany any 
private address that may be asked for. 


ONE STEP MORE. 

Our Young New Year grows apace—chubby, lively and 
promisingly. One leaf from the monthly calendar of 
Time is torn from its fastenings and falls into the bottom- 
less pit of oblivion. Not so, its memorandums and 
records. They have place elsewhere, as well; have left 
the sunshine, or shadow of influence upon unerasable 
tablets of memory and mortality. 

The new leaf that was turned over a month ago, clean 
and spotless, mayhap has been soiled ; mayhap torn from 
its fastenings, or turned boldly back harmed and helpless. 
Good resolutions may have resolved themselves into 
elements of dissolution and decay. Granting that they 
have, what next? Shall we stand idly by and admit that 
all is lost, because feet have slipped; because eyes have 
been turned in a wrong direction; that tongues have 
spoken hastily; ears listened unwisely: temper heated 
unduly, and the like? Shall not effort be renewed to seek 
the right and no longer the wrong pursue, because stumb- 
ling-blocks are found along the way ? 

There is but one reply to make to this inquiry. There 
is but one course to pursue in the development of a true 
life. Turn over a new leaf and make a new memorandum. 
Try, try again, and keep on trying. The constant falling 
ofa drop of water will wear awaya stone. The days of 
the second month of the year give us more hours for sun- 
shine, and less for darkness, than did the first one. We 
are one month nearer the coming of spring; with its 


warmth and cheer, with its songs of birds, its blossomings 
and fromises of fruitfulness and harvestings. 

Life is real. Life is earnest, and reality and earnest- 
ness can only be demonstrated and developed successfully 
by making it more and more real and earnest each suc- 
ceeding day: 

‘In the world’s broad field of battle, 

* * * * 

Be a hero in the strife”; 

and as the seasons come and goand the monthly calendar, 
in turn, drops leaf after leaf, and the closing months of 
the year only are left undisturbed, strength may have 
been gained and wisdom secured that will bring to the 
turning point of the old and the new year, ways of pleas- 
antness and peace. But such can only be hoped for, by 
keeping constant watch and guard over the weaknesses 
of human nature, at all times and in all seasons, as the 
New Year grows toa boyhood of days, a manhood of 
weeks and an old age of months; only can such things be 
hoped for when the calendar leaves, as each having 
served its purpose, lived out its days of usefulness, and, 
in turn, is torn from its appointed place, may be found 
without serious blemish, or badly stained record. 

The first change for 1891 has come. January has de- 
parted and February is here. What shall the record of 
the calendar of the latter be? It is for each one tode- 
termine in his, or her own mind, and for each individual 
to write down the record of their own conduct, of their 
own shortcomings, or achievements; of their own losses, 
or gains ; of their own idle, or careless handling of their 
weapons of warfare; of their own coming up from the 
valley of temptation and trial in which all mortality must 
to a greater or less extent sojourn; of their own discom- 
forts and defeats, or their own successes and triumphs. 

The second change will soon be in order. The ides of 
March are not far away. What shall we have registered 
for or against us, when the next leaf of the “ tear-off” 
calendar follows its predecessors, and floats from the now 
and here, out on the wings of the past to regions of silence 
and forgetfulness ? 

What shall the next month bring us? 


EDITORIAL CHIT-GHAT. 

A Florida paper makes mention of the fact that the 
Century and Harper's Magazine for December, 1899, 
have, the first five, and the other four Southern contribu- 
tors, and claims that “the Northern magazines have for 
years depended on Southern writers for their most inter- 
esting features.” This is measurably true, and Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, also, has had some of its most valuable 
papers from Southern writers. 


A funny conceit is this, is it not, whick we find floating 
on the sea of newspaper gathering, to the effect that: 

The Japanese don’t have wrinkles because they do not use 
pillows. ‘Cuddle down to sleep upon a feather pillow,” says 
this authority, “ and notice how it increases the furrows around 
the eyes. On the other hand, see how beautifu'ly a block 
pillow works. Place it comfortably under the neck, and you 
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will enjoy the position very much, and it is marvelous to note 
how much, and how little strain is put upon the facial muscles, 
and how smoothly they lie in consequence.” 


One of the New York Sunday papers—the Sum, we 
think,—has this interesting announcement regarding the 
great increase in the use and sale of flowers—a luxury 
which is being so materially cheapened that the poor as 
well as the rich may have them to enjoy. The paragraph 
referred to concludes as follows : 


There is hardly a working girl in New York who does not 
find money during the week to buy fresh flowers. Generally 
she gets these for Sunday and nurses them through Ménday 
and Tuesday. With the increase of free reading-rooms, 
libraries and public lectures, the cheapness of newspapers and 
the low price of books, the zsthetics of the poorest need not 
lack cultivation. 


We are moved here to give a clipping from the New 
York Evangelist, which ought to be read and re-read in 
every one of the Homes of the World. We quote: 


We hear often in these days the question, /s life worth 
living ? To this may be given two answers, Yes and Ja, as all 
depends on the way it is lived. To him who lives only for him- 
self, who, mean and selfish by nature, prides himself on his 
craft and cunning, always scheming to get the better of his 
neighbor, to cheat him or defraud him, only keeping a little this 
side of open criminality, so that he may achieve what is his 
highest ambition, ¢o die rich—to sucha man life is ot worth 
living; “it had been better for him if he had never been born.” 
Far otherwise is the lot of him who lives only to do good; 
to brighten the sad lives of others around him; who is the 
friend of the friendless and the helper of the helpless; and 
makes the widow’s heart *‘ to sing for joy.” 


Boarding Places in London, Rome and Geneva. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Replying to the inquiry of ‘‘J. M. H.,’’ in Goop House- 

KEEPING for January, concerning ** boarding places in London, 
Rome and Geneva,”’ let me say that one of the best of the many 
boarding-houses in London is Miss Gard’s, 43 Gordon Square. 
The price is moderate, the rooms clean and comfortable, and 
the food excellent. It is best to engage board beforehand by 
letter; but if Miss Gard has no room, there are several board- 
ing-houses in the neighborhood, and she will give you the ad- 
dresses. Gordon Square is a few steps from Tottenham Court 
road. London is the best place in the world for shopping; 
you can get anything you want there, and get it cheaper than 
anywhere else. A friend of mine bought a lovely little table at 
Constantinople, and after a great deal of trouble and expense it 
reached London. The next week she saw a table exactly like 
it on Regent street, for less than she paid in Constantinople. 
I saw, also, Brussells lace for much less than I paid for the 
same thing in Brussells. 
. There is no better pension in Rome for ladies than Mrs. 
Chapman’s, 75 via Nazionale. Madame Von Krueger’s, 181 
via Nazionale, is also very good. Prices are a little higher in 
Kon.e than in other places in Italy. Eight francs per day, or 
$1.60, is the usual price for good board. 

In Geneva, Picaud, on Quai des Eaux Vives, is very good, 
and the price is only five francs, or $1, per day; also Madame 
Bovet, 3 Quai des Eaux Vives. The hotels in Geneva are very 
good, and cheap. The Hotel de Geneva, in the Rue de Mont 
Blanc, charges only $1 per day, and both the rooms and the 
table are excellent. It is a good plan to go there and look up 
a boarding place at one’s leisure. One can get plenty of ad- 
dresses at the banker’s. Don’t forget to ask fora price includ- 
ing extras. Light and fire are always extra. While in Geneva 
do not fail to go tu the Hotel de Ville to see the room where 
the Alabama case was tried. That is zo¢ down in Baedeker, 
but interesting to all Americans. mM. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S NEW DEPARTURE. 

Changes of fact, or fancy, touching methods established 
by long usage, especially so in connection with serial 
publications, are made at more or less risk, as to the 
popularity or unpopularity of such changes with subscrib- 
ers, readers and—borrowers of the publication adopting 
new methods of conduct, whether these may be of a 
mental, moral or mechanical nature. 


This solemn fact was duly considered before chang- 
ing GooD HOUSEKEEPING from its Fortnightly to its 
Monthly magazine form, and while this proposed change 
was fully discussed and duly considered, in conference with 
wise and experienced counselors, it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to say that the outcome of our new departure has 
been waited and watched for with close attention and 
some solicitude. Our readers will, we think, be interested 
to know that, at this writing, we have widely-gathered and 
abundant evidence that the change isa move in the right 
direction. With afew exceptions, the voiced sentiment 


is one of cordial approval and satisfaction. This, we are 


confident, will be still stronger and heartier as succeeding 
issues appear, and when the editoriai and publishing 
teams, respectively, become better settled in their new 


working harness. In the mean time, it is gratifying, in- 


deed, to receive, as we do daily, such cordial endorse- 
ment, both of the merits of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and of 


its new departure, from the press. So general and so 


generous are these that there is no room left for doubt, 
that our new departure is to be a decided success. In 
evidence of this, we give a few of these—as samples only— 
of oceans of the same sort of good words that we find 
floating upon the sea of printers’ ink :— 


A magazine which is doing very much to raise the standard both of 
living and of thought in rural homes, is Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
When started, it was an entirely new departure, and though its meth- 
ods and its aim have been more or less aiopted by other magazines, 
it preserves its distinctive character, and has no rival in the line which 
it has marked out for itself. Eminently practical, and seeking its 
contributions mainly among the p-actical housekeepers of New En- 
gland, its editor has all along maintained the good literary standard 
at first set up. The magazine has been changed with the new year 
from a Fortnightly toa Monthly, and its form altered, to our thinking, 
very much forthe better. In its new guise it ought to win for itself 
large additions toits circle of readers.—New York Evangelist. 


Within the past few years American women have welcomed and 
cordially supported every publication intended for their special benefit. 
A number of t:ese have sprung up, and all have be2n exceedingly 
successful. Among the best of these, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which 
has. been changed from a Fortnightly toa Monchly, is deservedly 
reckoned. It has a ways been a matter of surprise how Goop Housr- 
KEEPING could pri t, every two weeks, sucha mass of well-written, 
choice, and valuable information relating to household affairs. We 
are sure that nothing will be lost to its readers by tne change that has 
been m.de. It will enable the publishers tu add to its brightness and 
interest, and will make it more valuable than ever.—F rank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


In speaking of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, one is tempted to para- 
phrase the famous saying about the strawberry, “ Doubtless God 
might have madea better berry than the strawberry,” etc , and say 
doubtless there might be abetter magazine f.r the American h>use- 
hold, but it has not yet appeared, and it is difficult to conceive where 
this could be improvedup»n. The recent change from a Fortmghtly 
toa Monthly has some advantages, though there are many house- 
keepers who think twice a month is not too often to receive their 
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favorite. With thenew year, Miss Parloa begins a series of articles 
entitled, ‘‘ Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,” which cannot fail to be im- 
mensely helpful even to experienced housekeepers. But the maga- 
zine is full of helpful things, and it is certain that where this magazine 
has once been a regular visitant, it will not willingly be dispensed with. 
—Manchester(N. H.) Mirror and American. 

The Americar home has no truer friend in literature than the house- 
hold publication known as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Not the House 
Beautiful only receives illumination in its pages, but also and es- 
pecially the home practical. The unimpzachable good sense of its 
editor never loses sight of the fact that the road to a man’s heart is less 
surely reached by dimples than by dainties, and that the genuine 
qualities of heart and the riches of mind need to be supplemented or 
underlaid bythe practical skil] of the hand. The reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING can hardly fail to be a good housekeeper. With the 
opening of the year Goop HousgKEEPING takes an advanced step 
and comes into line with standard magazines. From asemi-monthly 
publication it becomes a monthly journal, containing more matter 
than of old, andif possible of increased value All interested in the 
welfare of the home will wish the publishers all success with their 
publication.— Boston Commonwealth. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been changed from a Fortnightly to a 
Monthly, and with more time to devote to its preparation, we have no 
doubt it will continue tu improve, and be even more sought for in the 
home than heretofore, and that is saying a greatdeal. It 1s indispen- 
sablein the New England household, and we presume it is equaély in 
demand in domestic circles in other parts of the country. Inits new 
dress it reflects great credit on the taste of its publishers.—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

That invaluable domestic publication, Goop HousEKEEPING—a 
periodical which many have found to be absolutely indispensable t» 
the successful care ot a well ordered home—begins its twelfth volume 
with the number for January, 1891, and the announcement that it will 
appear hereafter as a full-fledged monthly magazine. A number of 
novel and attractive features have been introduced, and the increased 
popularity of Goop HousEKEEPING under this new departure may 
be accepted as a foregone conclusion -- 74e Boston Beacon. 

That ever welcome home journa!, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, published 
at Springfield, makes a new departure with the beginning of the new 
year. It ischanged from a semi-monthly toa monthly publication, 
andthe January number appears in a more convenient size and form, 
with double the contents of the old shape, anda superior excellence 
of quality which cannot fail of making its readers feel satisfied that it 
is a long time between visits as compared to its former time-table. Ics 
bill of farefor Januaryis made up ofa feast of good things that will 
be sure not only to delight the conscientious housekeeper asa “* very 
present help,” but to interest, instruct and amuse lovers of good 
literature and admirers of high-class publications, a product for which 
its pablishers are noted the world over. — Norwalk (Ct.) Gazette. 

The January number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING appears in its new 
form asa Monthly, instead of a semi-monthly magazine. Its pages 
correspond in size to Harper’s and other magazines, while it contains 
double the reading matterof the journal inits old form, and is in 
every way an improvement thereon. The table of contents alludes to 
several new departures ; it takes in among other things a story en- 
titled ‘Our Bobby,’’ by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom; an illustrated 
chapter on “ Redfern Fashions,” and other features not strictly de- 
voted to housekeeping, so that every member of the family will be- 
come interested.—Pittsfield (Mass.) Evening Journal. 


The January number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to us in 
good season, and while it was excellent before, is wonderfully im- 
proved, in various ways. Always typographically neat and readable, 
the form has been so changed by reducing the size of the pages as to 
make its perusal more convenient. But this reduction in size is not 
very great and is much m pre than compensated by more than doubling 
the number of pages.—Hudson (N. Y.) Repudlican. 

Goop HovuseEKE8PING fills a place of its own, and is unsurpassed 
init. The articles are selected with great care, and are always in- 
structive. The editor does his work with ability and painstak ng 
labor. Every home would be the better and happier for its monthly 
visits.— Pittsburgh (Pa.) Christian Advocate. 

Goop Hous8KEEPING is a valuable journal that has the honest and 
substantial flavor that belongs to the best things of New England — 
Lilinois State Journal 

Goop HoOvuSEKREPING (Springfield) is more active than ever in its 
new form. Beginning with the January number, it will be pu lished 
monthly instead of twice a month, asheretofore. Goop Hous’ kEEP 
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ING has been a success from the beginning, an dno woman who has 
ever been a subscriber will willingly keep house without it.— Ze 
Writer, Boston. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens the new year by changing froma 
Fortnightly to a Monthly. Miss Parioa has the first of aseri.s ot 
articles on prudent housekeeping, which promise to be very interesting 
and helpful. The first monthly number has a new cover design which 
is very handsome, and it is filled with good things for the housekeeper. 
—Berkshire County (Mass.) Eagle. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING changes from a Fortnightly toa Monthly 
publication, and some alterations in the make-up are made, although 
the general plan is the same that has given this e<cellent periodical its 
high standing not only throughout New England but in the middle 
ani western states. Onthewhole, the departure is probably a wise 
one. Certainly the appearance ot the publication i; greatly improved, 
although it has always been neat and attractive. Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING is a mine of pleasant readin zx and of information that is invaluable 
to home-makers.—Montfelier (Vt) Watchman and Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been changed from a Fortnightly to a 
Monthly; the size of the pages has been reduced and their number in- 
creased, giving a larger amount of reading matter in a more conven- 
ient andattractive form. Its scope has been enlarged wit!ou* detri- 
ment to the quality of its contents. Undouotedly it now stands a: the 
head of its class of household magazines, both as regards the attrac 
tiveness and practical value of its household articles. — Claremont 
(N. A.) Advocate 

G»op HOUSEKEEPING makes its appearance asa Monthly Maga 
zine in its issue for January. It will take time to reconcile those who 
have bzen accustomed to :ts fortnightly visits to .ts coming now only 
once a month, but let them comfor: themsslves with the ‘act that they 
are receiving more of it, when it does come, and ina much better- 
shape.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Presbyter:an Banner 

The issue of Goop HovusEKEzPING, heretofore twice a month, 
b2comes Monthly, wich the new year. It has made its mark as «n 

enterprising and intelligent magazine, representative of the interests 
and tastes of the class for whom it is designed.— Philadelphia (Pa ) 
American. 

Goov HOUSEKEEPING, hitherto published Fortnightly, is now to 
appear asa Monthly. Without losing any of the features that have 
made it so deservedly popular, it has added some departments that 
will be highly appreciated by housekeepers. It has long taken rank 
as one of the b2st magazines treating of household matters ever pub- 
lished, and promises to maintain its high reputation. — Portland 
(Me.) Transcript. 

The January number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a splendid 
specimen of that literature which delights the heart and informs the 
mind of the intelligent housewife and which exerts a noble and eleva- 
ting influence in the home circle. The magazine fillsa void. It does 
not need to create a demand for itse!f, the demand has long ex s‘ed 
and the publication answers clearly and fully to the necessity. There 
is no audacity or sensationalism in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, but there sso!id merit, which results from giving tothe world the 
practical experience of the most expert New Englana housewives, the 
best housekeepers in the world. The form has been changed froma 
semi-monthly toa Monthly, the piges are reduced in size but doubled 
in number and enclosed in a tasteful and artistic cover. The contents 
include both prose and poetry, and every article commands the appre- 
cia*ive interest of the reader.—North Adams (Mass.) Hoosac Vailey 
News. 

An old friend in a new dress is GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for January. 
This well-known and much admired Fortnightly Magazine has out- 
grown its swaddling clothes and comes in the reguiation magazine 
form, and Monthly instead of fortnightly. The old familiar names 
appear among the contributors and the new is as far as possi le an 
improvement on the old, though the old was pretty near perfect. 
Every family man will have to subscribe if once his wife gets a glimpse 
of Goop HouseKEEPING.— Warren (Mass) Herald. 

As the January number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to us this 
new year we notice its change from a Fortnightly toa Monthly. It has 
a very inviting appearance under its new departure, and knowing the 
untiring zeal of its editor and the merit of its contributors, we venture 
to say that it wll come m>re finely seasoned and better served than 
ever.—Connecticut Western News. 


One Doubting Thomas Only. 
Goop HousEKEEPING has graduated or retrograded, time will tell, 
from a Fortnightly toa Monthly. —America, Chicago, 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
First in order comes the second of Miss Parloa’s “Ten 
Mornings in the Kitchen,” a bright, helpful paper, which 
fully sustains its author's reputation. The housewives of 
the country know Miss Parloa’s work too well to require 
any amplification of the simple notice of her contributions. 
How much of human life, hope, longing, ambition there 
is in “ That Daughter of Mine,” the story of “an unsatis- 
fied yearning ” which was eventually met, charmingly re- 
cited by Mrs. Harriet A. Chute. Even Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING has seldom published a better or more admirably 
constructed story. 

The Lenten season is often a time of vexation to the 
housekeeper; but such would not be the case where an 
article like that on “Fin and Shell Sea Food,” by Myra 
C. Durfee had been read and heeded. The writer gives 
many ways for preparing all manner of fish food, sauces, 
dressings and the like, to give an abundant variety. 

Mrs. Kenney’s article on “ Decorative Fashions and 
Fancies” for the present issue contains suggestions for 
home decoration which are illustrated, photograph hold- 
ers taking the place of honor. 

““Housekeeping—What is it?” is defined in the perti- 
nent article by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, wherein are told some 
wholesome truths, which fortunately many of our think- 
ing women are coming to realize. 

Having mastered the possibilities of fish, the housewife 
will welcome a similar article on eggs, which, under the 
title of “ An Ideal Nest of Eggs,” gives a forty-day round 
of toothsome and healthful dishes that may be constructed 
from this unadulterable product of the farm-yard. Lucia 
M. Harvey is the author, and it is remarkable what a va- 
riety she has succeeeded in gathering in this compre- 
hensive form. 

By way of contrast, it may be, this ovarious ensemble is 
followed by a paper on “Some Canadian Dishes,” by H. 
J. Brooks, which ranges from home-made confections to 
oyster stews. 

The second in the series on “Family Fashions and 
Fancies,” written by Helena Rowe and illustrated with 
the select Redfern patterns, tells pleasingly of the coming 
spring styles, with numerous matters of interest to the 
ladies—which each will be sure to scan for herself. 

A page of literary notes, which the author, M. D. Ster- 
ling, designates as Snap-shots taken with a Literary 
Camera, makes very pleasant and very instructive reading. 

Valentine’s Day is not far away, and we are forcibly re- 
minded of the fact on reaching Pamela McArthur Cole’s 
story with the simple title of “ Valentine.” Dr. Barnabas 
was only human, after all. 

“A Student of Human Strength and Weakness,” who, 
though comparatively a new contributor to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, is becoming pretty well known as an interesting 
writer on important topics, treats of the culture, prepara- 
tion and varieties of tea as an article of table drink. 


After tea will come the rest and relaxation of the even- 
ing, and something regarding the amusements which shall 
make that hour pleasant, relating in this case specially to 
“ An Art Party,” comes from Mrs. V. Eugénie Beckwith- 

But the matter of Lent is not yet permanently dismissed 
and we have from Leslie Stone a helpful paper on “ Lenten 
Fare,” supplemental of those which have gone before. 

“ Practical Things,” to relieve the housewife from worry 
and trouble, are contributed by L. Eugenia Eldridge, and 
are true to the designation. 

“The Lost Will, and What it Cost to Find It,” is the 
story of an experience in amateur dramatics, told by F. H. 
Curtiss, in his inimitable way. 

Following this, and in marked contrast so far as the sub- 
ject matter is concerned, comes a chapter on “ Economy 
in the Use of Eggs,” which will not be unwelcome in sea- 
sons when the price of that product is in sharp contrast to 
the state of the mercury. 

Another able writer, whose personality is slightly veiled 
under the disguise of “A Mother at Home,” but whom 
many of our readers will doubtless recognize, begins one 
of the most valuable series GooD HOUSEKEEPING has 
presented, under the comprehensive title of “‘ The Family 
Medicine Chest.” This series is intended to touch all 
matters relating to the general health of the family, in a 
popular, comprehensive manner, giving the results of wide 
experience and intelligent observation. 

It is an afterthought regarding Christmas giving which 
Hannah Sedgwick presents under the title, ‘From the 
Heart—or Pocket-book ?” 

Last of the formal articles we have the advice of Mary 
Sweet Potter to mothers having “ Boys who Want a Gun.” 
Some mothers will agree with the writers—others will 
not; but the affinity of the boy for the weapon will exist 
in either case. 

Then we have the usual wealth in the various depart- 
ments—The Kitchen Table, Library Leaflets, the histori- 
cal compend for the children, equally good for the older 
ones, the Cozy Corner, the Quiet Hours, and all the rest. 

In the line of original verse, we have “ A Recipe for 
Sleighing,” by Mortimer C. Brown; “The Song of 
Victory,” by Clark W. Bryan; “Are All the Little 
Ones Housed To-night?” by W. B. Cossitt; “The 
Skater,” by Mrs. |. T. Greenleaf; “The Wail of the Re- 
mainder,” by Ernest N. Bagg; “ Her White Apron,” by 
Lulu W. Mitchell; “ February Fourteenth,” by Josephine 
Canning; “A Song of the Sea,” by Harry H. Moore; 
“ At the End of the Journey,” by John Wentworth; “ My 
School-days,” by A. E. Van Velsan; “Life’s Struggles 
Urge,” by J. A. A.; “To My Old Valentine,” by Olivia 
Lovell Wilson; “A Winter Lullaby,” by Helen Chase; 

and “A Valentine,” by Martha Gion Sperbeck. 

Here is a feast which we have taken delight in prepar- 
ing, and which surely will please the multitude of guests 
who sit at the table of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 


Good Housek-veping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Sprinzfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper Wor'd, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twentieth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping ‘s published ‘‘]n the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘* The best househcld magazine 
published.’? Sub-cription price, $2.40a year, or 20 cents a mon h for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield 1s published monthly “ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and fuitire well beirg 
of the city of Springfield. Subscripticn price, $2a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Jo. rnal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Reci*al as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and p. p2r-consum- 
inz—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
menthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks cf Paper. Sub- 
scripticn price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of t»e Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each i-sue a complete list of the bocks 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the Ci:y Library. 


Advertis'ng rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver. Kansas City, 
Gmaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin-innati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence: Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskEePinG with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many puDlications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one it you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop ft OUSE- 
KEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscribers name »n the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, snows to what number the subscription has 
been paid, 


PICKED UP IN A BUSINESS WAY. 


ERIE, Pa., January 5, 1891. 

Epiror oF Good HousEKEEPING:—I wish to know if you 
can furnish the numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING previous to 
July 7, 1888, of that year. I want to have my copies bound and 
would like the year complete. I have all the numbers pub- 
lished since that date. A friend asked me to buya copy at that 
time, and I have taken the magazine ever since, and recom- 
mend it to all my friends asa real help in making the rough 
places smooth in our never-ending struggle to be good house- 
keepers. I find it very helpful. both in teaching me new ways 
and refreshing my memory as to things 1 had forgotten, and in 
a bound form it will make a valuable reference work. How 
many years previous to 1888 was the magazine published? [First 
number issued May 2, 1885.—£ditor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
And do you know whether I could get all the back numbers, in 
either a bound or unbound form? I think the new way of is- 
suing the magazine, in an enlarged form, monthly, is much 
more convenient than the old way. Mrs. J. W. L. 

Weare still able to supply copies of all the numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING to date, although some numbers 
are nearly exhausted. 


Warwick, N. Y., December 31, 1890. 
PUBLISHERS OF GooD HOUSEKEEPING: —In remitting my 
subscription for Goop IlOUSEKEEPING I wish to say that thus 
far I have not found its equal as a home journal. 
Mrs. H. F. H. 


FRANKFORT, IND., January 14, 1891. 
PUBLISHERS OF GooD HOUSEKEEPING :—Inclosed please 
find draft-on New York, for one year’s subscription to Goop 
HouUSEKEEPING. * * * The is but $1.00 a 
year, but is not so good as your periodical. We. es 


Mr. WASHINGTON, Mass., December 13, 1890. 
PUBLISHERS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: — Inclosed please 
find check for my subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which 
seems to me to be one of the books it is hard to be without, 
and I have had it from the first number. Mrs. I. S. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 

New York Woman's ExcuanGe, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Maptson Avenue DeposttoRY AND EXCHANGE FOR Woman s Work, 628 

Madison Ave., corner 59th St.. New York. 

Tue Woman's ExcuanGe, 24 West 125th St.. New York. 
Women’s EpucaTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston- 
Tue ExcHaNnGe For Woman's Work, 1602 Chestnut 

St.. Philadelphia. 

Unttrep Workers’ AND Woman's Excuanar, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
Curcaco ExcHAnGe ror Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THe Woman s Excuance. Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woman s InpusTRIAL ExcHanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's ExcHance, Madison, Wis. 

Women s InpusTRIAL ExcHanGer, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Soctrry of THE Woman's Excuance San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, 120 Main St.. Houston, Texas. 

Womans Excuanae, 1648 Cahfornia St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's ExcHanGe 617 Locust St., Louis, Mo. 


Curistian Woman's ExcuanGe, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- = 


leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuance, Main St , Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman's Excuancs, Newport, R. I. 

SprinGrigtp Woman's ExcHance, Springfield, Il. 

Woman's Art Excuance, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicumMonp ExcuHance For Woman's Work, 327 E. Franklin St. Rich 
mond, Va 
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Let the chairs come close together, 
Bring the games, the books, the papers, 
And no matter what the weather 
We'll have a pleasant Evening at Home. 


The first thing that comes to light, as the editorial 
budget of savings for the February number is opened, is 
a note from one of our earliest and brightest contribu- 
tors, telling of some of the good things she found in the 
January number: 

I like the new form of the magazine very much. Maria 
Parloa found in her pantry just about what I find in mine, for 
which I was glad. For when the magazine story housekeeper 
goes to her pantry to geta lunch for unexpected guests, when 
she is “‘all out of victuals,’’ said pantry is apt to disclose such 
very opportune remnants! Mine never does. I should finda 
scrap of bacon and two cold potatoes, just as Miss Parloa did. 

The point which our correspondent touches, is one 
which helps to make Miss Parloa’s “Ten Mornings in the 
Kitchen” so valuable; they are no make-believe, nor are 
they written out of an encyclopedia, or somebody’s cook- 
book, as are too many papers on cookery, that are partly 
guessed at, partly compiled, and passed off as original. 


The next paper that comes to light, is a typewriter copy, 


fo a paragraph that brings us the startling intelligence that 


Another enemy of the carpet, a sort of first cousin of the 
true carpet bug, is giving trouble in some portions of the coun- 
try. It develops in due time into a little black bug, but the 
latter is very shy in its habits, and is not often seen. This isa 
species of the Dermestes beetle, which feeds on animal sub- 
stances, and may be killed by chloroform or bisulphide of car- 
bon. Camphor or naphthaline will also prevent their attack ; 
in fact any of the approved remedies for the carpet beetle will 
apply to his relative. 


The third paper to appear is a letter from one who has 
been a subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING from the 
start, and who has every number handsomely bound. 
After making this announcement she adds: 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is not only a luxury, but a necessity 
in every household, where economy of management, beauty of 
surroundings and propriety of home life are desired. 


One of the family circle passes up, for print, the follow- 
ing “ predicament,” which must have somewhat disturbed 
three young ladies in one of the loveliest towns among 
the Berkshire Hills: 


An amusing incident of a recent concert was that three 
ladies who were to sing, all selected the same song without con- 
sulting each other. The surprise of the ladies placed second 
and third on the programme may be imagined when the lady 
preceding them rendered their chosen song with fine effect. 


Another member of the Evening at Home circle passes 
up the following clipping, which contains so much of home 
tenderness and affection that we copy it entire: 


“We were very, very poor,’’ said a now wealthy business 
man, talking of his early life, “ but it never seemed to us chil- 
dren that we were poor, because our mother always seemed so 
happy with us. She was constantly planning some little pleas- 
ure for us that was all our own, and we thought we had the 
nicest time at home of any children we knew. It was making 
for us little rabbits or birds out of bread dough, or some mo- 


Goop HouseKEEPING, 


thing to give us pleasure.” 


And while we discuss these little matters of everyday 
life, we take up a copy of the /Vzsconsin, an ably con- 
ducted daily and weekly Milwaukee journal, which has the 
following announcement and recommendation from the 
editor of the Woman’s World department of that journal: 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the very best publication, for that 
which its name indicates, in our country, has been changed into 
a Monthly Magazine. The shape has been Slightly altered; 
the leaves are more agreeable to turn and to hold. In the 
opinion of one woman it will prove a change for the better, if 
the contributors will continue to write short articles. Women 
who write for a magazine instinctively think a longer article is 
necessary for that form of publication than for a newspaper, 
and with the same facts, which they will condense for news- 
paper paragraphic articles, for a magazine they will add rhe- 
torical flourishes which mostly consist of adverbial phrases. 
Many a young housekeeper has been encouraged, positively 
taught economy, enlightened regarding qualities and quantities, 
and her attention turned to trivial matters which she has from 
long, mechanical usage thought unworthy of notice, by the val. 
uable short articlés which GooD HOUSEKEEPING has contained. 
I would recommend every mother to give a year’s subscription 
to her daughter for one of her useful bridal presents. 

A good suggestion, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
glad to respond to as many orders for bridal presents as it 
may be favored with, and it may be well to add here, that 
no change is contemplated in the character or length of its 
accepted contributions, or the dropping of its favorite con- 
tributors. The change froma Fortnightly toa Monthly, 
however, gives an opportunity for a more varied Bill of 
Fare in each issue, than heretofore, leaving room for 
the introduction of acceptable light literature, which op- 
portunity will be improved by the printing of a short and 
always good story each month. 


Extracts from a few letters only, of many similar ones 
must close this department, the allotted space being al- 
ready nearly filled : 

Fort HowarbD, January 9, 18qr. 

EpiTorR Goop HOUSEKEEPING :—My sister and I want to 
tell you how much we enjoy your magazine. Weare young 
housekeepers and find so many things to help us. It hardly 
seems right to mention any as deserving of special praise 
among so many good things, but two— Judith Sunshine and Sara 
Sedgwick—are special favorites. We have tried many of the 
recipes given by the latter, and find them always so reliable; 
and Judith S. is so bright always. I hope we shall hear from 
both often. The new form of magazine is very nice, but we are 
sorry not to have it come oftener. JOSEPHINE L. 


Lynn, MAss., January 8, 1891. 
DEAR Mr. Epiror :—I think the January number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is a beauty. A trim-looking magazine, easy 
to handle, full of good things for the family. Success to the 
Monthly: I should think you would be proud of it—as no 
doubt you are. M. J. P. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT., December 12, 1890. 
EDITOR OF GooD HOUSEKEEPING :—If your Goop 
KEEPING should stop coming, for any reason or fault of mine, 
I should commence foreign travel at once. Zz. G. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1890. 
EpITor oF Goop HOUSEKEEPING :—Enjoying your Maga- 
zine as I do, I would hardly know how to do without it. I 
think it will be still more attractive in its new form, although 
it can scarcely be better than it has been in the past. I cer- 
tainly want to continue my subscription toit. Mrs. J. E. A. 


Thus endeth the second lesson of Evenings at Home. 
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Dancing and whirling and floating down, 
Fleeing, then drifting together, 

The feathery flakes every twiglet crown, 
Ho! for the sugaring weather ! 


Snug in the pines are the silent crows, 
Hushed is the jay’s saucy, “ Steal it!” 

The robin a rapturous secret knows — 
When will his carol reveal it ? 


Down from the sap-house, on Maple Hill, 


Laughter and music come ringing, 


“ Drip, drop,” the buckets with nectar fill, 


Axes are sturdily swinging. 


Crash ! falls an over-topped, withered tree, 
Chip, chop! make ready the kettle! 

“ Sugaring Off” is a sport, you see, 
Calling for genuine mettle. 


Now fill the arch for the firing up, 
Jolly the crackling and roaring — 
Here ’s for a bout with the drinking cup, 
Then for a round of exploring. 


Out peeps the sun, with a knowing smile— 
Hurry up, there, with the boiling ; 

Siruping down takes a tedious while, 
Meantime the sugar snow’s spoiling. 


Heap it in pans in a shady nook, 
Hide it from Sol’s ardent glances, 
Whittle your spoons! for the foremost cook, 
Bearing her triumph, advances. 


Dimpling and sparkling, with cheeks aglow, 
While like the lark her song soareth ; 
Lo! on a setting of purest snow, 
Amber ambrosial she poureth. 


Truce to your poesy! cut the bread! 
Dress up the sugar-house table ; 

Put the brass kettle right here at the head, 
And dip, every one, as you’re able. 


—Mary J. Jacques. 


